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Nov. Number ; Edition, 125,000. 


Magnificently illustrated with more than sixty pictures, a full-page portrait of Gladstone, a 
portrait of Walt Whitman engraved by Kruell, three large engravings by T. Cole,—*' The 
Russian Nun,"’ Vedder s ‘Lost Mind,’’ and Millet’s “‘ Sower."’ 


The Nov. number, the first of the twenty-first volume, and a Decennial issue, appears in 
A NEW COVER BY STANFORD WHITE. 
It is notable for papers of a strong personal interest, among these an elaborate and 
carefully written article on the character and position of 


WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE, the English Premier ; 

A critique on the artist EL/HU VEDDER, with 
delicately engraved reproductions of his characteristic works; a paper by E. S. Nadal on 
ARTEMUS WARD, a continuation of the interesting biography of 

FEAN-FRANCOlS MILLET, 
translated from the French, with illustrations ; a reminiscent article, by R. H. Dana, on 
PRESIDENT LEONARD WOODS ; 

And a masterly essay by E. C. Stedman,on WALT WHITMAN. 

Of another character, but of great popular interest, is the first published explanation of 

HELLER S FAMOUS SECOND-SIGHT TRICK, 
prepared by a pupil of Heller’s teacher. An entertaining addition to the recently pub- 
lished Bonaparte literature is a richly illustrated paper on 

“BORDENTOWN AND THE BONAPARTES.” 
Miss Oakey furnishes, with effective illustrations, “A Chapter on Tableaux,” full of 
suggestion to amateurs. There are the first chapters of a novelette by Julia Schayer, 
“ Tiger-Lily "; a capital short story by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; a Homeric poem, 
“The Lost Hellas,” by H. H. Boyesen, with other poems, and full editorial departments. 
In this number begins 
“PETER THE GREAT AS RULER AND REFORMER,” 
by Eugene Schuyler. Rich in illustration, and entering fully into the history of the 
reforms instituted by Peter, it will be found of wider interest than Part I. To enable 
new subscribers to secure the first part of this now famous serial, the following special 
offers are made : 

(1.) Twenty-one Numbers of Secribner’s for $5.00.—For $5.00, a year’s subs 
beginning with Nov., and nine recent numbers, Feb. to Oct., 1880, including Part I. of Peter the 
Mrs. Burnett’s Lomisiana, etc. (Regular price, $7.00.) 

(2.) Two Bound Vols. and a Subscription for $7.50.—For $7.50, a year’s subscription as 
above and two richly bound volumes, XIX. and XX., containing the above, and all of Cable’s brilliant 
novel, The Grandissimes. { Regular price, $10. 0. ) The publishers, or any book or news dealer, will 
supply the numbers and volumes post-paid. 

With the present large circulation of ScRIBNER’S MONTHLY (the average during the past nine months 
has been 115,000), the publishers are able to offer an unequaled prospectus for the year (see Nov. 


number). Price, 35 cents; $4.00 a year. y 
SCRIBNER & CO. New-York. 
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THE RELATION OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 


A Paper READ AT A MEETING OF 


rHE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


ASSOCIATION, IN SARATOGA, SEPTEMBER 8, 1880. 


BY S: S. 


= is obviously important to maintain 


close relations between libraries and 
educational institutions which are designed 
for students whose minds are somewhat 
mature. 

A wise college professor encourages and 
stimulates learners to look at subjects from 
many points of view, to examine processes 
by which scholars reach conclusions, and 
to make investigations themselves. Such 
methods only are requisite when a period 
of history is to be studied, opinions regard 
ing questions in political economy or nat- 
ural history to be considered, an English 
or classical author to be interpreted, or 
controverted questions in philosophy or 
theology to be discussed. 

Students in advanced ecucational insti- 
tutions should therefore have free access 
to the best books in all departments of 
knowledge. They need instructors who, 
however positive their own opinions may 
be in regard to controverted questions, and 
however earnest they may be in uttering 
these convictions, nevertheless are ani- 
mated by a broad, unsectarian spirit in 
teaching. They need, also, books to enable 
them to pursue their studies in accord- 
ance with the views and spirit of such 
instructors. 

At Brown University it is considered 
practicable to allow students to go into the 
alcoves without permission, and take from 
the shelves such books as they wish to use. 


VoL. 5, No. 9-10. 


GREEN. 


While inspecting, three years ago, the 
library in the building especially devoted 
to the study of Natural History at Oxford 
University, I noticed that much space was 
given to collections of books needed by 
students in their daily work. These books 
were kept by themselves, and old books 
were withdrawn from the shelves and new 
ones added as occasion required. Students 
had free access to these collections, and 
were thus kept from the discouragement 
which young inquirers (may I not say 
nearly all inquirers ?) feel in selecting, with 
no aid but that afforded by the catalogue 
of a large library, such books as are needed 
in somewhat limited researches. 

In Harvard College library, a_ large 
number of the professors designate works 
to be set aside, on shelves prepared for 
the purpose, for the use of students in pur- 
suing courses of instruction given by them, 
and I learn from its distinguished librarian 
that it is his purpose to select from the 
great collection of books under his charge 
30,000 or 40,000 volumes, to be used by 
students as a working library. 

They are to have the privilege of roam 
ing at pleasure through the shelving de 
voted to this collection, and of rummaging 
at will among the books. As works be- 
come antiquated they will be removed 
from these shelves, and new ones will be 
constantly placed upon them. 

Additional advantages are within reach, 
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where, as in Rochester University, it is the 
practice of several of the professors to meet 
students at the library during specified 
hours, to talk over with them subjects that 
they are interested in and assist in the 
selection of books needed in their investi 
gation and treatment. Where, as in the 
largest colleges of the country, it is not 
customary for the professors to meet many 
of the students excepting in the class or 
lecture-room, there should be a librarian 
or competent assistant, whose duty it is to 
give whatever time is needed in rendering 
assistance to persons engaged in investiga- 
tion. Such an officer should be careful 
not to render the inquirer dependent, and 
only to remove obstacles enough to make 
investigation attractive. 

The librarian of a college can easily sup- 
plement his general knowledge of books 
with the special bibliographical information 
had by the professors of the institution. 

The student often needs to be referred 
to sources of information. If, for example, 
he has to consider one of the applications 
of science to the arts, arrangements at the 
library should be such that he will have 
standard works and monographs pointed 
out to him, and his attention called to the 
sets of proceedings and transactions of 
learned societies and periodicals which 
should be consulted by him, with the aid 
of indices, in seeking for the information 
he desires. 

It is not enough to set aside in a college 
library collections of books illustrative of 
the various branches of knowledge. Stu- 
dents need, also, the assistance of accom- 
plished professors or a_ well-informed 
librarian in 
assistance leads to a more thorough per- 


making researches. ‘This 
formance of work in hand. 

It does more than this, however. Its 
best results are found in the knowledge 
which it gives the inquirer of finding out 
how to get at information by the use of 


books, and in the formation in him of the 
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habit of making investigations and in the 
acquisition of facility in their conduct. 

It may be mentioned incidentally that 
where higher educational institutions de- 


pend upon public libraries for books, and 


these are situated at a distance from their 
buildings, it has proved useful, in one in- 
stance, at least, to enlist students in the 
work of making an index of some of the 
principal sets of transactions which they 
and the professors have oftenest to consult, 
to be kept where its use will be convenient 
to them. 

Academies and high schools need ac- 
cess to well-furnished libraries. Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, is a small city of about 
60,000 inhabitants. It has many educa- 
tional institutions besides its public schools. 
In addition to the Free Institute of Indus- 
trial Science and the College of the Holy 
Cross, institutions which make a constant 
use of the Public Library, but which for 
our present purpose should be classed with 
colleges, it has a State Normal School, an 
endowed academy, a military school, and 
several smaller schools for young ladies 
and boys. It has, also, a large high 
school. Teachers and pupils from all of 
these schools make a large use of the Pub- 
lic Library every day. Thus the students 
at the Normal School use it for a variety 
of purposes. They are required, for ex- 
ample, to choose subjects which they will 
talk before the for a few 
minutes. They come to the library with 
subjects selected on which they wish for 
his they get when they can 
from reference books which they are 
allowed to consult without asking permis- 
They call, too, for such books as 
they desire. When, however, as is fre- 
quently the case, they do not know what 
the sources of information are, or which 
of several books it is well to read or study, 
they go to the librarian for assistance, and 
he points out to them books, pamphlets, 
and articles which contain the material 


about school 


information. 


sion. 
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desired by them in the form they wish 
The librarian, in searching for information, 
conducts the search, in so far as is possible, 
in the presence of the inquirer, so as to 
teach him how to get at information de- 
sired, 

These pupils are also required to write 
essays on various topics illustrative of the 
The 


librarian refers them to the writings of such 


principles and art of instruction. 
authors as Richter and Rousseau, Locke 
and Bain, Mann and Spencer, and to sets 
of such periodicals as Harnard’s Journal of 
Education and to series of volumes contain 
ing addresses and accounts of discussions 
in the annual meetings of the American 
Institute of Instruction, the National Edu 
cational Association and other bodies, and 
to reports of the best supervisors and 
Professor 
Normal 
School, in writmg about the connection 
Public 


school last April, made the following state- 


schools. 


the 


superintendents of 
Russell, the principal of 


between the Library and_ this 
ments: “I find, upon inquiry, that during 
the current school year, beginning last 
September, not less than 64 per cent. of the 
students of the State Normal School have 
had occasion to visit the Public Library to 
pursue investigations connected with their 
studies, several reporting upward of twenty 
such visits, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that the school is situated at a distance 
from the library, and that we have an ex- 
cellent though small working library of our 
own. The works thus consulted cover a 
wide range, but are chiefly in the depart- 
ments of science, history, art, politics, sta- 
tistics, biography, and general literature. 
So far as our own school is concerned, 


therefore, we could not without serious 


loss dispense with so valuable an auxiliary 
in the training of teachers for the public 
schools. Moreover, I find that our grad 


uates who go away from Worcester to 


teach, very generally complain of the in- 
convenience and privation they feel in 
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®% cut off 
Public Library.” 

In the high school some of the teacher 
for the purpose of cultivating readiness in 
expression and ease in composition, as well 
as with the object of rendering the know! 
edge of subjects taught thorough, require 
scholars to talk and write frequently about 
subjec ts suggested by the lessons and 
lectures, and thus to pursue limited inves 
tigations in such branches of knowledge as 
history, chemistry, English literature, and 


It is 


customary in this school, when questions 


classical biography and antiquities. 


occur to the teacher that cannot be an 
swered by the use of books at hand, or are 
asked by scholars, for a teacher or pupil to 
go to the library before the next session of 
onsultation with the 


the school, and by « 


librarian or an assistant select works con- 
taining the answers sought. 

An advanced class, which is listening to 
lectures on some of the more important 
practical topics in political economy and 
the science of republican government, will 
be told to give in writing the history of the 
movement for civil service reform and an 
account of the arguments brought forward 


in favor of plans proposed to further it and 


in opposition to them, or a description of 


the proceclings of Congress which led to 
the formation of the Electoral Commission 
after the last presidential election, or of the 
arguments used for and against woman 
suffrage. 

Another advanced class will be required 
to write essays on such subjects as fer- 
mentation and disinfectants. 

Some of the teachers come to the library, 
and in consultation with the librarian select 
books, more or less 


large numbers of 


closely connected with the studies which 


scholars are at the time pursuing, and 


recommend them to pupils to read in 
connection with their lessons or for enter 
tainment. 


Many of the teachers consult the libra- 
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rian in regard to books to be used by them 
in their own preparation for class work. 
Some teachers bring classes to the library 
to see illustrations of the architecture of 
Greece and Rome, or specimens of early 
printing and illuminations, or examples of 


the work of great artists. They are re- 
ceived there in a large room, furnished 
with a table and settees, and well heated 
and lighted. 

Mr. Samuel Thurber, the principal of 
the high school, wrote in a paper which is 
dated June 15, 1879, as follows: 

“ Pupils of the high school, in common 
with other citizens of Worcester, are excep- 
tionally favored in their opportunities for 
reading and investigation in the Free Pub- 
lic Library. That they take advantage of 
these admirable facilities is evident to any 
one who sits for an hour in the afternoon 
with the librarian, and observes the boys 
and girls, of all classes, who come with 
their questions concerning almost all mat- 
ters in history, science, and literature. The 
librarian and his assistants must know 
pretty well what is going on in the school. 

There is a post-meridian session 
of the school every day over in Elm street. 
While the regular teachers are hurrying 
and worrying with college classes, these 
afternoon teachers in the other building 
are patiently having their session, which 
does not end at any particular time, but 
only when each questioner is answered, or 
at least shown how to find his answer. 
We do not see why these Elm-street folks 
are not just as much high-school teach- 
ers as those who congregate each morning 
in the great building with the tower.” 

Again, under date of April 5, 1880, Mr. 
Thurber writes: “As an ally of the high 
school, the Public Library is not merely 
useful; it is absolutely indispensable. By 
this I mean that without the Library our 
work would have to be radically changed 
for the worse, and would become little 
better than mere memorizing of text-books. 
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Our teachers and pupils throng the Library, 
and there acquire the habit of investiga- 
tion, and of independent, well-grounded 
opinion on a multitude of subjects of the 
utmost importance to citizens in a republi- 
can State. Without the school, occasion 
for exploring the Library would arise much 
less frequently ; and without the Library, 
the knowledge constantly 
awakened in the school would have to go 
unsatisfied.” 

The teachers and scholars of the gram- 
mar and some lower grades of schools may 


desire for 


derive great advantages from the use of 
facilities which it is in the power of public 
libraries to afford them. Few friends of 
education seem to have found out, how- 
ever, that a close connection between pub- 
lic libraries and schools of these grades is 
practicable, even when they have come to 
realize that it is desirable. Wishing, there- 
fore, to give a practical turn to this paper, 
I think I cannot do better than to write 
out an account of some efforts in this di- 
rection made in Worcester during the last 
winter and spring. Four gentlemen inter- 
ested in the movement—namely, the Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, a member of 
the School Committee, who was also a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Public Library, the principal of the Nor- 
mal School, and the librarian of the Pub- 
lic Library—came together late in the fall 
of 1879, for the purpose of considering 
whether it was desirable and feasible to 
bring about a considerable use for school 
purposes of the books in the Public Library, 
by the teachers and pupils of the schools 
of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 

These gentlemen agreed that the studies 
of scholars would be made pleasanter and 
more profitable were such use to be made 
of the Public Library. 

They thought, also, that in the event of 
the establishment of a close connection be- 
tween the Library and these grades of 
schools, much good might be done in guid- 
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ing the home reading of children at an age 
when the habits of reading and study are 
forming. 

But an obstacle suggested itself at the 
start, namely, the crowded state of the 
course of study. This was overcome by 
deciding to confine the attention, in the 
beginning, to efforts to secure the benefits 
first mentioned, and even in this direction 
to aim only at the gradual introduction 
of improved methods. The conclusions 
reached were that it was advisable to pro- 
ceed to the immediate use of attractive 
library books in the study of geography, 
and that in order to get the additional 
time needed in carrying the new plan into 
execution, as well as for the purpose of 
making the exercise in reading more inter 
esting and useful, the reading of classes 
should be largely done from carefully 
selected books of travel instead of from 
reading-books.. The Superintendent of 
Schools invited the librarian to lay the 
plan proposed before the teachers in the 
grades of schools mentioned above, and 
when they had been called together he 
pointed out to them that there were many 
things that could be done in schools to 
better advantage than at were 
there a close connection between the Li- 


present 


brary and the schools; offering at the same 
time to aid them in doing any good work 
they might wish to undertake, but advis- 
ing them to try the limited plan which had 
been agreed upon at the meeting of the 
gentlemen just mentioned, whether they 
attempted anything else or not. 

The teachers listened in an interested 
manner, and many of them showed not 
only readiness but anxiety to undertake 
the work it was suggested they should do. 
The hbrarian then invited them to select 


some country that they would like to have 
illustrated by means of books belonging to 
the library. They selected one, and came to 
the Library building the next half-holiday 
The 


to listen to the promised exposition. 
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librarian had before him, say, one hundred 
volumes relating to the country in the de 
scription of which aid was to be afforded, 
and pointed out wherein the value of each 
one consisted to assist teachers and schol 
ars in studying geography. ‘They saw at 
once that valuable aid could be had from 
the Library in their work of teaching, and 
the next step taken by the libranan was 
to invite them to tell him what countries 
the children were studying about at that 
time, and to keep him informed in regard 
to those they were at work upon at othe 
times, in order that he might help them to 
pic k out works suitable for school use. 
Books were at once selected for the im 
The 


teachers needed books of travel and other 


mediate use of teachers and scholars. 


works to read themselves, and from which 
to select interesting passages for children 
to read in the class or to be read to them, 
and incidents to be related to the scholars 
orally. Volumes had to be pi ked out, 
too, for the children to use in the place of 
reading-books—books of the right size, well 
printed, freely illustrated with really good 
wood-cuts or engravings from metal, writ- 
ten in good English and adapted to the 
ages of the children to whom they were to 
be given, and calculated to interest them. 
Books were also selected that treated of 
subjects closely connected with the lessons, 
for children to read by themselves in un- 
occupied hours in school, or for entertain 
The 


Library arranged to issue two new kinds 


ment and improvement at home. 


of cards, one for the benefit of teachers, 
the other to be used by teachers for the 
benefit of scholars. On cards of the first 
kind six books might be taken out by in 
structors, to be used in preparing them 
selves for school work or for serious study 
in any direction. On the other kind of 
cards it was permissible to take out twelve 
volumes, for the use of scholars whose read- 
ing teachers had undertaken to supervise. 


These cards it was supposed would be 
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used chiefly for the benefit of such chil- 
dren as were not entitled by age to have 
one of the cards usually issued by the Li- 
brary, or whose parents had neglected or 
been unwilling to take out cards for their 
use. Teachers were invited to bring 
classes to the Library to look over costly 
collections of photographs and engravings 
illustrative of the scenery, animals, and 
vegetation of different countries, and of 
street views in cities. 

A few obstacles were met with. For in- 
stance, teachers wished, before adopting 
the new methods in studying geography, 
to know whether examinations at the 
end of the 
the text-book alone. They were assured 
by the officers that, if 
adopted the system of teaching, examina- 


school term were to be on 


proper they 
tions should be made to conform to it. 
It soon became apparent that some of the 
more enterprising teachers, by a skillful use 
of the facilities afforded at the Library, got 
more than their proper proportion of the 
books on a given subject in which there 
was an interest felt in several schools at 
once, and kept books out of the Library so 
long as to prevent other teachers from 
working to advantage. The 
buildings were called together, and re- 
moved these difficulties by making certain 


heads of 


agreements satisfactory to themselves and 
the librarian, in regard to the time the 
teachers in any one building should keep 


out books, and respecting other pertinent 
matters. 

Soon a good start in our work was se- 
cured and most of the obstacles disap- 
peared. More duplicates were needed 
than could be supplied at once, but by con- 
sultation and a careful consideration of 
means at our disposal, this difficulty was 
lessened. It will disappear altogether in 
time, because, when a close connection is 
established between schools and libraries, 
the latter will consider carefully the needs 


of the former, and add every year large 
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numbers of books on all subjects taught in 
the schools, and of works which it is whole- 
some for children to use in home reading. 
As the course of studies in the schools re 
mains the same, or nearly so, year by year, 
the Library will soon have on its shelves 
books enough to supply adequately the 
needs of teachers and scholars. 

One or two general features of the plan 
I have described should be mentioned. 
An earnest effort was made to bring about 
intimate relations between the librarian 
and teachers, so that the latter would feel 
free to state all their wants and difficulties, 
and the librarian have an opportunity of 
finding out whatever is faulty in his ar- 
rangements and procedure. Much has 
been left to the judgment of individual 
teachers. It is always important that this 
should be done. 
case such as the present, where but few re- 
sults of experience are obtainable. Good 
have followed the movement in 
Worcester. One hundred and nineteen* 
teachers took out either a teacher’s or a 
pupil’s card during the four months that 
elapsed after putting the plans in execution 
before the close of the schools for the sum- 
mer vacation. Seventy-seven of these 
teachers took out both kinds of cards. All 
the cards taken out have been used. Most 
of them have been used constantly, and 
the number of books given out on them 
has been large. Besides these, a very large 
number of books has been circulated by 
means of cards commonly used in the Li- 
brary, which scholars have given up to 
their teachers with a request for assistance 
in the selection of books for general read- 
ing. 

The testimony of teachers and scholars 
has been uniformly to the effect that the 
use of books from the library has added 
much to the profitableness and interest of 
the exercises in reading and geography. 


It seems doubly so in a 


results 


* There are about 200 teachers of all grades in 
the public schools and, say, 50 in private schools. 
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It has been noticed that scholars enjoy 
reading from a well-illustrated book of 
travels (¢. g., “ Zigzag Journeys,” or Knox's 
‘“‘ Boy Travelers in the East”), and that in 
its use they read understandingly and with 
increased expression. The members of 
the class while not reading feel inclined to 
listen, and, when asked, show ability to tell 
the teacher what others have been reading 
about. Scholars break off from the read- 
ing lesson, too, with a desire for its contin- 
uance. ‘[wo ladies having charge of a 
room in one of the grammar-school build 
ings tell me that they have fitted up a 
dressing-room, in which they arrange on a 
table illustrated books taken from the Li- 
brary, and that as a reward for good reci 
tations one day they allow scholars to go 
into that room the next day, a dozen or so 
at a time, to gather around the table to 
look at the illustrations and listen to the 
teacher’s description of countries illustrated. 
These teachers say that lessons have been 
much better learned since the adoption of 
this plan than before, and announce that 
they intend to teach geography largely in 
this way in future. 

In doing the work I have been describ- 
ing, it was hoped that, besides rendering 
study more profitable and agreeable to 
children, they would learn, incidentally, 
that there are many books which are inter- 
esting and yet not story books. Teachers 
tell me this has been the case. Two in 
particular have stated that boys who were 
in the habit of reading New York story 
papers and dime novels have gratefully re- 
ceived wholesome books recommended by 
them. The books and papers they had 
been reading had been thrust on their at- 
tention. They knew of no others that are 
interesting. 

One of these teachers says that some of 
the scholars reminded her of hungry men, 
unable to get nourishing food, in seizing 
upon anything they could lay hands on 
to satisfy a longing for reading-matter. 


One of the grammar-school principals, 
with the aid of some of his assistants, has 
done a very considerable work in influenc- 
ing the reading of his scholars. He has 
used teachers’ and pupils’ cards held in the 
building under his charge, and in talking 
with the scholars has incited them to ask 
him to take possession of their cards and 
help them pick out books. Two of his as- 
sistants have made it a part of their work 
to consult the catalogues of the Library 
and printed and manuscript lists of books 
which the librarian placed in their hands, 
and in the use of these facilities and by the 
aid of the librarian to select large numbers 
of books for the use of scholars. This 
principal sends to the Library cards for fifty 
books at a time. The books are taken to 
the school and put in the charge of one of 
the scholars who has been made librarian. 
They are looked over by the teachers, and 
some volumes are retained by them to be 
used in the reading exercise or for silent 
reading in connection with the lessons. 
Most of the books, however, the scholars 
are allowed to examine freely, with the ob- 
ject of selecting from them such as they 
find interesting to take away from the 
building to read at home. It has seemed 
to me that this grammar-school instructor 
and his assistants are doing a very impor- 
tant work for the benefit of the community. 

In doing this kind of work a special 
catalogue of, say, 2,000 volumes is very 
much needed. Such lists of books which 
have been issued in Boston and elsewhere 
for use in schools as have come under my 
notice are inadequate. They are made up 
in altogether too large a proportion of 
books which, however excellent in them- 
selves, are only adapted to the capacity of 
mature pupils. Sufficient care is not taken 
in them to designate the age of children 
for which particular books are designed. 
What is wanted especially is a selection of 
books for children between the ages of 


eleven and fifteen, every one of which is 
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known from actual perusal by competent 


persons to be really a good book, and one 
adapted to the capacity of young folks. | 
have recently made some efforts to have 


such a catalogue prepared, and I am happy 
to be able to state that several ladies in Bos- 
ton who are very familiar with this kind of 
work, and the value of whose labors has 
already been thoroughly tested, are now 
engaged preparing such a list. I hope this 
can be published in the course of a few 
months. It is intended to use notes to 
show what the contents of a book are when 


its title does not indicate them. Meanwhile, 


I can only refer teachers to such sources of 


information as I mentioned in an essay on 
“ Sensational before the 
Library Association at its meet- 


ing in the summer of 1879 (and published 


Fiction,” read 


American 


subsequently in the LibRARY JOURNAL and 
privately printed in pamphlet form), and to 
librarians and other persons who may be 
supposed to have special information re- 
garding books. 

Among ways not before mentioned in 
which the teachers of grammar and lower 
grades of schools have used the library are 
the following : Some have requested every 
member of a class to go to the library to 
get information about some of the mount- 
ains, water-falls, or mineral springs of the 
United States, or about other specified ob- 
jects to be embodied afterward in short com- 
positions. One teacher has adopted a plan 
which, as I have stated, is in use in the high 
school, and has brought a class of children 
to the Library building to look at costly 
representations of the scenery, occupations, 
buildings, costumes, etc., found in China 
and Japan. It is customary with some 
teachers, when the scholars are studying 
American history, to procure from the Li- 
brary graphic accounts of periods covered 
by the current lessons, to lend to pupils to 
use in the evening in acquiring a more ex- 
tended knowledge of incidents treated of 
only briefly in the portion of the text-book 
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studied during any particular day. One 
teacher, whose school is situated at a dis- 
tance from the Library building, asked a 
wealthy citizen to buy for the school a 
hundred or more of the books which she 
most needed in her work. He complied 
with her request at once, and after several 
consultations with the librarian she made 
an admirable selection of books, which were 
bought for her at the low rates at which 
libraries make purchases. 

Even in lower grades of schools than the 
seventh, considerable assistance may be 
afforded teachers when towns are enlight 
ened enough to spend money in providing 
in their libraries books adapted to little chil- 
dren, as well as those suited to older boys and 
girls and persons who have grown up. Sev 
eral of them have found such books as 
“ 'Tiny’s Natural History in words of four 
letters,” by A. L. Bond, and bound volumes 
of the ursery, as well as stories such as 
those in Miss Edgeworth’s“ Parent’s Assist 
ant” and Grimm’s “ Fairy Tales,” very 
useful in doing school work. 

Valuable suggestions in regard to work 
that may be done by the co-operation of 
schools and libraries are to be found in a 
paper read by Mr. William E. Foster, 
librarian of the Providence Public Library, 
before the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction last January, and recently pub- 
lished by the institute in a pamphlet with 
two other papers. 

Of teachers in Boston who have used 
the Public Library in that city in connec- 
tion with school work, the one whose use 
is oftenest mentioned is Mr. Robert C. 
Metcalf, master of the Wells Grammar 
School for girls. Unless I misunderstand 
a recent utterance of Mr. Metcalf, there is 
only one kind of work that he has found 
it feasible to do in connection with the 
Public Library—namely, that of teaching 
children to read attentively and with com- 
prehension of what they are reading. He 
sends to the library for, say, twenty copies of 





some such publication as Towle’s “ Pizarro,” 
or one of the longer poems of Longfellow, 
has every member of the class read the 
book selected very carefully, a portion at 
will ex- 


book as- 


signed for reading, to see whether they 


a time, and sets times when he 


amine them on the parts of a 


know just what the author has written, 


and have studied his characteristics in 


expression. 
Valuable 


found in 


his is an excellent exercise. 
aid in conducting it may be 


School Documents Nos. 17 and 29, 1877, 


and 21, 1878, issued by the supervisors of 


schools in Boston. If additional evidence 


of the need of it is desired, it may be found 
in the record of the results of an examination 
of the schools in Norfolk county, Massa- 
chusetts, printed in the last report of the 


Massachusetts Board of Education. It 


is a matter for consideration, however, 


whether it is tle province of a public h 
brary to supply books needed for this exer- 


cise. Judge Chamberlain, the librarian of 


the Boston Public Library, gives reasons 


in his last annual report why they should 


be furnished by the library. On the other 


hand, it may be said that school commit- 


tees which conduct schools with intelli- 


gence supply collateral reading to teachers, 


and that it is quite in the line of this un 
dertaking to furnish books needed for the 


kind of work done by Mr. Metcalf. ‘There 


1 


should be no quarrel over this matter. 


Teachers should have the books needed 
in doing work of this kind, whatever may 
be the method it is thought wise to adopt 
in supplying them in any given town— 
whether it seem best to have them pro 
vided by the public library or by the 
school committee, or to have them bought 


with subscription. 


money secured by 
Numerous duplic ates of but a few books 
are needed, since a work, alter being studied 
in one school, can be passed along to other 
schools of the same grade to be studied 


in them, and good books, suitable for the 
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Jurpose mentioned, are published at the 
I 
Clarendon press and by American publish 


ers at very low prices. ‘There is a way, 
too, in which some of the advantages of 
this kind of work can be secured by aid 
usually afforded by libraries—namely, by 
dividing a class into groups of four or five 
members, and giving to the scholars in each 


Books 


and magazine articles could be chosen that 


group a separate book to examine 


children have ready access to at home as 
well as in libraries. Some pupils would be 
willing to buy copies of inexpensive books. 
rhat such a plan as this has been followed 
with success, in one case, at least, is shown 
in an article entitled “ ‘The weekly ‘ read 
ing-hour’ in a Providence (R. I.) school,” 
published in the Mew Lugland Journal 
of Education for February 19, 1880. 

Is it practicable to do in large cities the 
work which it has been shown has been 
well begun in a city of 58,000 inhabitants ? 
It seems to me easy to do it there. But 
how could we deal with the masses of men, 
women, and children who, under the plan 
proposed, would use libraries for purposes 
Would not 


the numbers of applicants tor information 


of reference in large cities ? 


be so great as to forbid much consultation 
officers of libraries and students 


No. 


inquirers in the 


between 
and readers ? In doing this kind of 


work, deal with branch 
libraries as well as at the central building. 

rhe large cities of England and Amer 
ica have found themselves best able to 
fulfill their functions in the community by 
establishing numerous branch libraries, in 
a circle around the central library, in differ 
ent sections of the terntory which they 
portion of the 


cover. A considerable 


books in the branch libraries should be 


selected with especial reference to the 
needs of teachers and scholars. Persons 


should be placed at their head who have 
been chosen because, among other quali 
the ability to render 


fications, they have 


assistance in the commoner fields of inves 


25 
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tigation to ordinary inquirers. Large col- 
lections of books are not needed in doing 
work in connection with schools. Small 
branch libraries selected with regard for 
their wants, when supplemented by the re- 
sources of the collection in the main build- 
ing, are adequate. In furtherance of the 
work of rendering assistance to inquirers 
among scholars and teachers, there should 
be at the central library some man of large 
general acquaintance with books and of 
zeal for the dissemination of knowledge, to 
whom teachers and others in search of in- 
formation may have ready access when in 
search of knowledge regarding any subject 
they are interested in. He should have 


as many assistants as are necessary to 
meet the demands of the inquirers. 

With such a head and a sufficient num- 
ber of assistants in the central library, 


and with competent heads of branches, it 


is perfectly feasible to do this kind of 


Ordi- 


nary applications for information would be 


work in connection with schools. 


met at the branches, and difficult ques- 
tions would have to be answered at the 
central library by the presentation of the 
inquirer there in person, or by conversation 
through telephones connecting branches 
Nor need 
such The 


officer having charge of this kind of work 


with the principal building. 
service be very expensive. 
should be a cultivated man of somewhat 
exceptional qualifications, whose abilities 
and attainments command compensation 
equal, say, to the principal of the high 
school. Itis easy, I know from experience, 
to train intelligent women who have had 
only a high-school education, but who 
have some interest in books, and pleasant 
manners, to do the ordinary work required 
in pointing out sources of information. 
Questions of, teachers and scholars recur, 
and having once been answered by the 
chief, can be answered afterward by his 
assistants. 


It seems to me practicable to do even 
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more of this kind of work in large cities, 
and to be perfectly feasible to invite the 
public generally to come to public libraries, 
every person with any question he may 
wish to ask that books will answer, for the 
purpose of having the best source of infor- 
mation adapted to his needs and capacity 
pointed out to him and placed in his 
hands. The number of inquirers will not 
be so great as to become unmanageable 
and swamp the facilities of libraries, but it 
will be large, and, increasing gradually, 
will have to be met by a gradually increas- 
ing force of assistants. I make these 
statements of my convictions after careful 
consideration of the subject, and after ten 
years of experience in conducting a library, 
with no mean success, on the plan recom- 
mended. ‘The aim, bear in mind, is not 
to provide information to specialists, but 
to help people generally to get answers to 
questions which they feel interested in 
having answered. 

I see no reason why, in doing this kind 
of work, a library in a large place could 
not, with very little difficulty, get great 
assistance from gentlemen outside of the 
Take Boston as an 
How easy it would be to in- 


corps of officers. 
example. 
terest a large number of the professors in 
the colleges and other educational institu- 
tions in and near the city, and specialists 


in different departments of knowledge in 


professional life or leading a life of study 


in comparative leisure, to allow questions 
to be put to them occasionally in regard to 
what book or books should be given to an 
inquirer, when the general knowledge of 
the officers of the library, with bibliog- 
raphies at their command, fails. Treat 
these gentlemen as men to whom you are 
indebted, and afford them graciously every 
privilege that can possibly be granted to 
students, and let them feel that they are 
an important factor in the management of 
the library, and I am sure that, leaving 
out the very selfish men who are found 
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among scholars as well as among men in 
other occupations than study, a large 
of be 


found ready to render the small amount 


corps voluntary assistants could 
gratuitous service needed of them, in 
that 
Ot 


of 


consideration of the consciousness 
they were conferring a public benefit. 
course, tact would have to be used at the 
library, and no unnecessary labor should 
be put on these men, and it should be 
to I} la 


without expense them. he large 
libraries need and can have more co-op 


eration in the selection of books and in 
the of Are 


there not numbers of young specialists in 


dissemination knowledge. 


large cities, and men of maturer years, 
who would delight to co operate with the 
officers of a great library in making the 


institution an ex¢ hange for intormation, a 


METHODS OF SECURING THE 


BY W: E. FOSTER, PROVID 


‘HIS mainly resolves itself into a 


I 


methods. 


consideration of direct and indirect 
rhe one attempts only to sup 
ply the public with what it wants; the 
other, striving after the truest improve 
ment of the readers, in time secures, with 


) 
a 


the growth of intelligent appreciation, an 
interest even more active, and vastly more 


No library 
may safely disregard either class of meth- 


permanent, than the other. 


ods, and their proper adjustment is a point 


which may very profitably engage much 
of the librarian’s attention. 

It is true that the first of these is not 
likely to escape his attention. ‘“ What the 


public wants” is a consideration which 
will meet him frequently, from one end of 
the year to the other. No one needs to 
be told, for instance, that the public wants 
to Doubtless the 


books “ humorous’ 


be amused. class of 


described as would 


INTEREST OF 


iR) 


university 


at 


great educational institution, 
Would 


1emselves to be consulted 


a 


? 


not scholars 1 


for the people ? 


distance allow tl 
the 


occasionally for tl 


} 


rT benefit of inquirers, in 


consideration of the privilege oft occasion 
ally asking themselves to have littl 
tigations made, and in return for infrequent 


loans of books ? 


inves 


One word in regard to libraries in small 


I 
likely 


towns, and I close. In such places, per- 


sons interested in the schools are 


] 


i 


to feel an interest in the town library, an 
j 


1 with it. School 
chers 


to be offi ially connectet 


committee men and t in small 


a 


i 


towns should see to it that a portion of 


the money appropriated in town meeting 


l the library is for 


for the 
box ks that 


consult and use. 


ise ol l spent 


teachers and scholars need to 


A COMMUNITY. 


ENCE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


constitute, to a large body of readers in 


of our cities, the ideal of 


be rT ks. 


native literature begins early and lasts 


any one < true a 


coi'ection of The taste for imagi 


long 


with a large number of readers. “ Some- 


thing new” is a phrase whose attractive 
ness 1s not far from universal. Still further, 
if it 1 


account,” which 


IS a question between a “true 


deals with stirring advent 


ures, and anotl “true account,” whose 


icT 


V 


pages are de 


ot 


oted to an impassive state 
ment scientific facts, there is not much 
question which will find the most readers 
“What the pub 


wants,” then, as regards the choice of 


among the general public. 
lic 
books, while it certainly does not indicate 
a high degree of enlightenment, has per 
haps the ment of being true to nature. 
Chere are certain points of administra 
tion, also, in which the interest of the public 


is concerned, It is in favor of having the 
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library as near its place of residence as 


possible; and here, unfortunately, “the 


” 


public” is a plural personage which cannot 


all be suited at once. It is in favor of 
that method of obtaining the privileges of 
the library which requires the least trouble 
and inconvenience on its part, and seldom 
sees the need of a careful verification of 
It is in favor of 
the the 


books, and on the time for keeping them. 


the applicant’s identity. 
fewest restrictions on access to 
It isin favor, decidedly, of that “ charging 
system ” the book 
soonest. It is in favor of finding the library 


which will deliver 
open on all days and at all hours, some- 
times even not regarding the specified 
hours announced as worthy of considera- 
tion. In short, while it is by no means 
difficult to persuade the public of the 
reasonableness of a particular restriction, 
yet its first thought is undeniably largely 
influenced by selfish considerations. 

Nor is the larger part of the public any 
more fond of bestowing deep and _ pains- 
taking thought upon the books which it 
reads, and of carrying the mind systemat- 
ically through a complicated mental pro- 
cess. It is not improbable even that some 
readers would be glad of some method 
of using books which should save them the 
trouble of any mental process. And, while 
these readers are so much averse to any 
troublesome efforts toward improvement 
on their own part, it would be scarcely 
reasonable to look for any very intelligent 
supervision by them of the reading of their 
children, or of the pupils in the schools. 
Here, again, what the public wants is “ the 
road "—some “short and 


royal easy 


method.” 

That library, then, which would awaken 
and develop a lively interest among its 
readers in the miscellaneous public, cannot 
certainly complain of a lack of methods 
by which to secure such interest. It may 


include in its selection of books a suit- 


able percentage of fiction, and humorous 
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works. 
the library by frequent and regular pur- 
It may 


It may infuse “new blood ” into 


chase of the latest publications. 
add largely to the department of voyages 
and travels, of books copiously illustrated, 
—of popular literature, in short. It may 
place its main building in the center of 
population, and establish branches for the 
accommodation of outlying localities. It 
may recognize the desirableness of “ the 
least red tape” in registering readers, of 
open book-shelves, of expeditious serving 
of readers, and long periods of time for 
the use of the library and the retention of 
books. It may furnish its readers with 
explanations and directions for obtaining 
and using the books which shall require 
the least difficulty in understanding and 
applying them. It may, and it should, 
recognize the value of all these principles, 
and the library which fails to act on them 
does so at its peril. Yet these points do 
not comprise all that demand attention; 
and the effectiveness of even these is due 
to the limits which are set to them. A 
certain amount of fiction is well enough, 


but to enlarge this department at the 


expense of all others would clearly defeat 


the library’s purpose. Diminution of re- 
strictions in the use of books is certainly 
agreeable to the public, but the removal 
of all restrictions would result in such a loss 
of books as would soon work its own cure. 

The question, “ What does the public 
want?” is not the only, nor, in fact, the 
chief question to be borne in mind in the 
conduct of a library. One has only to 
keep his eyes open to see how suggestive 
other question : 


as to methods is this 


“ Of what service may the library be?” 
And it is safe to say that one who has 
not given the subject attention will be 
surprised to find at how many points a 
collection of books, and the thought there 
contained, touch human life. Here is a 
machine-shop with its hundred or more 
whom are anxious 


workmen, many of 
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to study some mechanical work. 
library has such works, and is glad to sup- 


Here 


natural history, whose members are sys 


ply them. again is a society of 


tematically studying some department of 


natural science. To them, also, the 
offers its resources in 
With no less 


it offers its co-operation to those 


library willingly 


that department. willing 
ness 
who are following a course of public lect 
ures On some topic of political science or 


of art, to a college class studying topic- 


ally some epoch of history or period of 


literature ; or to a public-school teacher, 


with a class in geography; or a parent 
desiring some suitable reading for a child. 
Or, with no specified class of persons in 
view, it seeks to make its collection gen 
erally available, by regular references to 
its resources on matters of current and 
universal interest. 

Much 


the best of 


more~. effective, however, than 


such attempts at reaching 
classes of readers will be the aid rendered 


Not 


indefinite, but specific and direct assist- 


to individual readers. general and 


ance, is here given, and, although at first 


this kind of work might seem to be imprac- 
who 


ticable in a large library, yet one 


tries it will be interested to see how far 


such individual methods may be intro- 


duced. The librarian almost mechanically 
learns “to pigeon-hole” in his mind the 
peculiar tastes and lines of reading of 
single readers, and, when the occasion 
presents itself, can bring to their notice 
books and articles which they are glad to 
librarian makes it 


obtain. More than one 


a regular practice, in adding new books to 
the library, or in collecting material bear 
ing upon some one topic, to drop a postal 
to this and that reader who, he knows, will 
be glad ot just this information. The more 
the conducting of a library can be made 
an individual matter, bringing particular 
books to the notice of particular readers, 


the more effective it becomes. 
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It remains to consider what may be 


‘general effect” of such indi 


called the 


vidual efforts, continued from one year to 


another They will certainly result in 


giving the public a large amount of assist 


ance. Being exerted in connection with 


the whole community, they c: fail to 


leave an influence, like the 


church, or the newspaper,—an influence, 


moreover, which, if wisely directed, and 


intelligently shaped, will make the public 
library idea appreciably felt in the civili 
zation of the country. 
Nor can it fail to havea reflex influence 
in securing the interest of the public. If 


methods of the former class wer able, by 


their direct 


agency, to accomplish practical 


results, even mort enificant and more 


permanent are those reached indirectly 


by this method. No class of people will 
be so truly attached to the institution, by 
active interest, as those who feel that they 


have been personally aided 


ind improved 


through its agency. ‘The former methods 


are directly adapted to secure popularity, 


the latter to win gratitude; and if it should 


ever become necessary to choose one of 


other, there 
The 


communi 


these, at the of the 


little 


expense 


can be room for hesitation. 


of public sentiment in 


and 


public libraries have 


growth 


ties like Bostor Worcester, where 
been administered on 
these principles, and with these ends in 
series of years, is 
Public 


a plant 


view, for a very in 


structive sentiment, like confi- 


dence, is “ f slow growth”: but 


shows that when the convic- 


experience 


tion has once thoroughly penetrated a 


like this is 


aiming to serve the public, a 


community that an institution 
sincerely 
hold on its sympathy and interest has 
been ac quired not easily to be shaken It 
should be the aim of each 
make the 


manifest that the public will as soon think 


librarian to 
usefulness of his institution so 
of dispensing with the post-office as with 


the library. 
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Subscribers are entitled to advertise wanted, or 
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tise for situations or assistance to the extent a five lines 
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rue publication of this number has been de 
layed in order to include the report of the Edin- 
burgh Convention, copy of which did not reach 
this office Nov. 6. The double 


November-December, concluding the current vol- 


until number for 


ume, will be issued without fail during December. 


Wi owe 


that occurred in the last issue, viz. 


an apology for some serious accidents 
Che omission 
Mr. 


and the wrong 


of the poem “The Bokeworme ” from (xon’s 
“The Poetry of the Bibliomania’ 
signature of the sheets; also the wrong numbering 
of the this 


issue a reprint of the imperfect sheet and the 


cover. Subscribers will receive with 
cover, which should be used when rebinding the 


volume. The signature of the other sheets should 
also be altered to read Vol. 5, Nos. 7-8,—a correc- 
sential, but which can be 


tion which is not so e 


easily made with the pen 


Ir the spirit of the responses received to our 
editorial appeal could only be imparted to the ma- 
of the LIBRARY 
Words of cheer, ac- 


jority of subscribers, the future 


JOURNAL would be secure. 


companied by good counsel and tangible aid, have 


the ring of that devotion which can save a lost 


LIBRARY 


JOURNAL. 
cause. Enough encouragement has been received 
to submit, not without hope of meeting with gen- 
eral approval and support, the main features of 
the new plan for continuing the LIBRARY JOURNAL. 
As most of our advising friends seem to agree on 
the essential points, the proposed series of ques- 
tions can be dispensed with, and the proposition 
below may be considered final, subject of course 
in accordance with the 


to further modifications 


views and the disposition of actual subscribers. 


The proposition, a compromise of the sugges- 


tions received, is as follows: 
1. A regular monthly issue. 
2. Reduction of subscription price to $2.00. 


3- Reduction of size or shape to an octavo, uni- 
form with the Pudlisher’s weekly or the leading 
magazines ; or to a small quarto, uniform with “ Zhe 
Antiquary” or “ Notes and queries” ; no wider 
margin than necessary for binding. 

4. Reduction of contents to sixteen pages read- 
ing matter; use of no type larger than brevier. 

5. No material change of features except a 
stricter confinement of the material to essentially 
practical discussion and information; excluding 


curiosa and antiquaria, which already are well 


represented in “ Notes and queries,’ “ The An- 


tiguary,” and the historical journals and trans 
actions ; but continuing as fully as space will permit 
the valuable library bibliography under the charge 
of Mr. C: A. Cutter. 

Of course these economies are proposed on the 
supposition that the greatly reduced price will in- 
the of the 


price enabling the smaller libraries to subscribe. 


JOURNAL, the low 


crease circulation 
It is the limited number of subscriptions which 
has made the LIBRARY JOURNAL so expensive, far 
more than, as supposed by many, its paper and 
print. If, for instance, every public library in this 
country could be induced to subscribe at $2.00, it 
would enable us to give 32 pages rather than the 
proposed 16 pages. The present number of sub- 
scriptions, indeed, would not even cover the manu- 
facturing cost of the sixteen pages, and the propo- 
sition must entirely rest on a numerical increase 
of subscriptions. One hundred more subscrip- 
tions at the old price would have secured the con 
tinuation of the LIBRARY JOURNAI 
shape; at $2.00 per annum it will require at least 


in its present 


two hundred more subscriptions before the reali- 


zation of the proposed plan is justifiable. 


All subscribers are therefore respectfully re- 
quested to give this matter immediate considera- 
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tion, and to notify this office at the earliest mo 
ment possible whether they approve of the propo 


sition, and to what extent they can support the 


undertaking by actual subscription. If, 


is an 


English librarian suggested, every subscriber 


uddi 


at once 


could only guarantee to take or place one 
tional subscription, the enterprise would b 
secure. If such an example as is given by one of 
the best friends of the JOURNAL, Mr. John N. Dyer, 
of St. Louis, who writes, “I will guarantee ten 
I trust 


every librarian in the country will become a can 


subscriptions for the next year, and that 


”"—would be followed by 
with Mr. Dyer 


will be firmly established.” 


vasser for it asmall num 


ber, we agree that “its success 


Such friends of the LIBRARY JOURNAL as would 


prefer to see it continued under any circumstances, 


even in the most modest form, trusting that if only 


kept alive it would gradually gain in vit 
d to the 
f 


suggestions of Mr. Cutter, printe 


ility and 
strength, are respectfully referr 


and 


pract 


terse 1 as 


communication elsewhere. t ssible that 
the number of advance subscriptions will not be 
sufficient to carry out the above proposed, 
e would be will 


those subscribers who in su 
roposition, will pl ase 


t Mr. ¢ proy 
to add to their notification the words “ Mr. Cutter 
Whether 


disposed, subscribers will confer 


in t 1cce 


8 Pp 
approved.” favorably r unfavorably 
flavor on 


by prompt response i 


the editor 


that 


necessary 


some definite conclusion should be reached 


without further delay. 


his appeal is mainly addressed to the American 


profession, on whose immediate response the con 


tinuation of this journal must depend. Tl 


; 


lisher, who has done all in his power to retain for 
this country the credit of founding and supporting 


the first library journal in the English language, 


\ 


would have cause to feel keenly the failure of an 


enterprise which, once abandoned here, will, with- 


out doubt, be revived successfully by our English 


brethren. For the development of the library 


] 


interests is such as makes a journal of intercom 


munication an actual want, which, sooner or later, 


must be met. There is room indeed for a British 


as well as an American library journal, and we are 
inclined to believe that the library interests at large 
could only gain by two independent but co-opera 


ting journals. It would mean nothing but a natural 


division of labor, which, on either side, could be 


done in a more satisfactory manner. rhe library 


interests of Great Britain and the United States, 


although having so much in common as almost to 


be identical, have nevertheless each their own 


LIBRARY 


JOURNAL. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSO‘ 


[IATION, 


member! 


have a pl 


mem be! 


send his | n mbe 1 its tl lowing 
Classification ; N he lve Some 


practical directions iding the 


disposition of sizes 


to make tl 


CANADIAN LIBRARY 


desirability of « 


reaniziny an associali 


or a part of the American Library A 


has been visiting the leading librari« 


need of such a means of etter acquainta 


other men and methods. We are promi 


cle on this subject for an early number, and reserve 


further comment till then. Lhere certainly 


room for much good work : w nd every 


s 


member of the American ciation will 


feel like giving a cordial G xlspeed to the new 


organization from the first. 
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UNITED KINGDOM ASSOCIATION, 


EDINBURGH MEETING 
rue third annual meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation of the United Kingdom was held at Edin- 
burgh, in the rooms of the Royal Society, Royal 
Institution, Princes street, on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day,and Thursday, October 5th, 6th, and 7th, 1880. 
The following is a list of the members who 


were present; those elected at the meeting are 


distinguished by an asterisk : 
Prof, H: W. Acland (Oxford) * Robert Anderson, 
* Prof. Archer (Edinburgh); Wm. Archer (Dublin); W: | 
A. Axon (Manchester); F. T. Barrett (Glasgow); A. J 
Birch (New Swindon); * W. Black (Edinburgh); F. Boase, 
G. C. Boase, J. W. Bone (London); *R. R. Bowker (1 
S. A.) Boyd (Edinburgh); Wm 
(London) Braithwaite (Trinidad); J. P. Briscoe 
Bryce, * Alex. Buchan, *T. R. Bu 
Bullen (London); * W 
Clark, * I 
A. Cotgreave (Wednesbury); W. P. 
Cowell (Liverpool); * W kK 
Dickinson (W 
inburgh); W. R 
* J. R. Findlay (Edinburgh); H. 7 
* Edm 


Goudie (Edinburgh) ; D. B. Grant (Leamington) ; * R. Grant, 


*Lord Provost Brace 
‘WwW. H 
(Nottingham) 

chanan (Edinburgh); Geo Carfrae, 
* Richard Cameron, J. 1 Clark (Edinburgh) ; 
Courtney (London) ; P 
Credland (Manchester); D 
Dickson (Ed 
Douthwaite (London); *Andr. Elliott, 
Folkard (Wigan); A 


Gordon, * G 


Bromwich); * W l'raquair 


J. Frost (London) ; Goldsmid, * Jas 


* A. Greig (Edinburgh); W. J. Haggerston (Newcastle); R 
* Thos. Heath (Derby) ; * 
(Edinburgh); Rev. J. ¢ Hudson (Horn 
(Lapworth); *W. W (Edin 


Inkster (South Shields) 


Harrison (London) ; Henderson, 
*John Henry 
castle); R. Hudson Hunter 
burgh) ; John Ingram (Glasgow) ; I 
J. W. Knapman (London) ; * Rev 
Lomax (Brighton); I 

Macfie, * Rev. Prof. Macgregor, * Prof 
MacKellar, Maclachlan, 


John MacLauchlan (Dundee) ; 


> Kennedy, *T. G. Law 
(Edinburgh) ; B J. W. MacAlister 
(Leeds); *R. A 
Mac nay, * Rev Ww 
* John Maclaren (Edinburgh) 
Rev. W. D. Macray (Oxford) ; *G. McWhea (Edinburgh) ; 
F. Madan (Oxford); * A. Main, * Jas. Marshall, * Rev. D 
W. Morris (Edinburgh); J. D. Mullins (Birmingham); E 
Neville (Over Darwen); E. B. Nicholson (Ls * Wm 
John Plant * Ralph 
* Baihe Robertson (Dundee); ( 
* Prof. W 


Smith, * T. G 


* Duncan 


ndon) ; 


Paterson (Edinburgh) (Salford) ; 
Richardson (Edinburgh) 
Seligmann (Berlin) 


Smith, * D. W 


(Edinburgh); E. ¢ 


E. Scarse (Birmingham); L 
Small, * Jas 
* Andr 


(London); S. 


G. Sellar, J 


Stevenson, laylor Thomas 
Tonks (Birmingham); J. K 
lb; W. C. Walcott 
(River Gambia); Cornelius Walford (London); * D. Watson 
(Hawick); Charles Welch (London) ; Wheatley 
(Edinburgh) *Councilor Wilson (Glasgow); W. H. K 


Wright (Plymouth). Sir Alexander Grant and Sir Robert 


Timmins, Edm 


Waite (Bolton); A. Wakefield (Liverpo 


Leonard 


Christuson also attended the sittings 


First Day, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 


First 


ling. 


motion of Mr. J. D. Mullins, V. P., 


Harrison, treasurer, Mr. J. 


On the 
seconded by Mr. R. 
Small, V. P. of the Edinburgh University Li- 
brary, was called upon to preside. 

Che Secretary read a letter of apology from the 
a. OO 


President elect, the Rev. Coxe ( Bodleian 


LIBRARY 


JOURNAL. 


Library), who regretted that, on account of the 


state of his health, he was unable to come so far 
north as Edinburgh to attend the meeting. “I 
enter,” he said, “my 7oth year to-day, a long life 
l ord I ind- 
say and Baron de Watteville likewise apologized 


for a bookworm not David Laing.” 


for absence. 
. Be Ee 


member, and in accordance with a special resolu- 


other gentlemen 


Bowker was elected an honorary 
tion of the Council, a number of 
(to whose names an asterisk is prefixed in the list 
above) were proposed and elected. 

rhe Chairman, who was received with applause, 


then proceeded to deliver his 


OPENING ADDRESS. 


He said he must regret that they had not the 
presence of their esteemed President, the Rev. H. 
O. Coxe, who had always taken a deep interest in 


the affairs of the Association. He was sure they 


all hoped he might soon be restored to health, and 
be long able to preside over the noble library with 
which his name had so long been connected. He 
(the chairman) had to give the Association a cor 


dial welcome to their ancient city, where, he 


trusted, their deliberations would be carried on as 
former occasions. 


profitably as on Glancing at 


their past work, in connection with which he 
thought they had some grounds for congratulation, 
the Chairman noticed the circumstances under which 
the Association was founded three years ago, and 
recapitulated the leading features of their meetings 
in London, Oxford, and Manchester. From the 
variety of the subjects treated at these meetings, it 
was easy to see how prolific was the nature of 
the work the Association had entered upon. They 
have still to obtain full statistics of the various 


libraries of the country, to consider more fully 


the functions of National, University, Free, Paro 
chial, and other public libraries, so that while co 
existent, their interests should not clash with each 
amendment of the 


Act , 
descr ibing the 


other; the Copyright and 


Public Libraries uniform rules for cata 


loguing and sizes of books, a 
general catalogue of English literature, the im 
provement of indicators used in free libraries, 
etc. In addition, the various novelties brought 
book 


an end- 


out each year in the materials used for 


producing and library purposes afford 


less series of useful discussions. An importan 


object which the Association would always 
keep in view, was to create as high a professional 
standard among librarians as possible, and the 
training of library assistants in the general prin 
ciples of library work. As a result of their de- 
liberations, he might mention that the trustees of 


the British Museum had this year arranged to 





print the catalogue titles of their books 
time to time as they were prepared rhe 
pilation of 


British 


1 catalogue of English 

Museum, from the invention 
lown to 1640, was In progress, and 
great boon to all those engaged in 
bibliographical research. As they 
assembled in this ancient capital, it 


honor to their libraries that many of 


come so far to visit them. They must 


ever, expect to find them on so great a ile as 


those of London and Oxford, but he hoped they 


would not leave this without being sensible that 


there had been, from an early period, an honorabl 
ambition for forming libraries amongst them, and 


that what had already been achieved had been 


more than proportionate to their national re 


sources. They would visit the library of th 


Faculty of Advocates, founded by Sir G« 
1680, 


names well 


Mackenzie in and associated in 


days with known in literatur 
Hume, and 
270,000 


It was a collection of which they 


Ruddiman, David Irving. It con 


tained about volumes in all cl of 


literature. were 


proud, and which they hoped to see, not 


years hence, enlarged, so as to allow those facil 


ities for study such as the British Museum and 
the Bodleian afforded to literary men. There was 
also the library of the University, founded in 
1580, which from moderate beginnings was now 
a large and valuable collection of about 140,000 


With it the 
Hawthornden was closely connected as one of its 


volumes. name of Drummond of 
earlier benefactors, and in recent ‘imes it had been 
enriched by the munificent contributions of Gen 
David 


There was the library of the Society of 


eral Reid, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, and 
Laing. 
Her 


Writers to net, 


ected box ks, the 


Majesty’s S containing 
about 70,000 volumes of well-s 
mention of which could not fail vividly to bring 
before them the name of David Laing, one of the 
most distinguished of their Scottish antiquaries, 
and who, from the liberality with which he made 
the resources of the library uncer his charge and 
his own collections available for literary purposes, 
was long the indispensable guile of all inquirers 
into the earlier phases of the life and history of 
Scotland. 


open to their inspection the libraries of the Royal 


Besides these, there would be thrown 


College of Physicians, 26,000 vols.; the Royal 
Society, 15,000 vols.; the Free Church College, 
40,000 the Solicitors in 
Court, 10,000 vols.; the Philosophical Institu 
tion, 30,000 vols.; and the Antiquarian Society, 
§,000 vols. 
worthy of attention, such as the Edinburgh Sub 


vols. ; the Supreme 


There were also other libraries well 


scription Library, 40,000 vols.; the Select Sub 
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the Mechanics’, 22,000 ; 


These libraries, in the 


ription Library, 35,000 ; 
Arts 


gregate, represent a total of upward of 700,000 


und the School of 


olumes available to the literary public of Edin 


That they had not in Edinburgh a free 
library, was due, perhaps, to the number 


ibraries amongst them. In the year 1863, Dr 
Wm. Chambers, at a meeting of the Social Science 
dinburgh, 


which 


\ssociation in I read a paper on the 


isadvantages under Edinburgh, in com 


parison with London, labored in reference to a 
ational consulting library, and in February, 1864, 
of the held 


the chairmanship of Lord Provost Lawson, 


public meeting inhabitants was 
unaelr 
when a committee was appointed to take steps for 
carrying out this scheme. It was then proposed, 
after consultation with the Dean of Faculty of 
Advocates, that the Library of the Faculty should 
be made available for the object in view Mr 
Gladstone was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and to a deputation who met him the right hon. 
gentleman stated that they had made out a prima 
icle case deserving of favorable consideration, and 
that it would have every consideration from the 
Government. Further proceedings were, however, 
interrupted by a change of Ministry. Toward the 
close of 1867, a meeting of the inhabitants favor 
able to the adoption of the Public Libraries Acts 
was held, when it was resolved to present a requi 
ition to the Lord Provost to call a meeting of the 
citizens for the purpose of deciding whether the 
Acts should be adopted. Shortly after, however, 
a meeting of those opposed to the movement was 
convened, and a committee appointed, who obtained 
signatures to a declaration of opinion adverse to 
the proposed establishment of a library supported 
by a rate. They also issued a statement setting 
forth that a free library was unnecessary in Edin 
burgh, there being many institutions w here books 
could be obtained at moderate rates, besides many 
reading-rooms. The 


of the Town Council were also of opinion that no 


Lord Provost’s Committee 


necessity existed for such a proposal, and their 
decision was approved of by the Town Council. 
The promoters of the movement held a public 
meeting in 1868, which was a very noisy one, at 
which an that the Acts should not 


be adopted was carried by a large majority. The 


amendment 


scheme for engrafting a national consulting library 
on the Advocates’ Library was again proposed in 
1868, when the public-spirited Dr. Wm. Chambers, 
then Lord Provost, made a strong statement in its 
favor to the Town Council. The proposal was 
that a building should be erected in George IV. 
Bridge, contiguous to the library, containing a 
large apartment fitted up for literary investigation, 


and open, under proper regulations, to all persons 


20 































































engaged in inquiries rendering reference to books 
necessary; while the Faculty of Advocates, on 
condition of receiving an annual grant of £3000, 
were to adjust their library apartments so as to 
suit the requirements of the public reading-room. 
Although the scheme was very generally approved 
of, and was supported by the Merchant Company 
and the Chamber of Commerce, it was not carried 
out, and he much feared that if again brought 
forward the Government would shelter themselves 
under the Public Libraries Acts, which allowed 
the citizens to tax themselves for such purposes. 
Were the Government, however, to give a grant 
for the erection of a building for a public library 
for Edinburgh, a rate of 1d. per £1, which would 
bring in about £6000 per annum, would be more 
than sufficient to carry out so important a scheme, 
and he trusted, when they got free from some of 
the more pressing rates, such as that for the 
improvement of the city, they might find the 
citizens not indisposed to see this carried into 
effect. After a reference to what was going on in 
other places under the Public Library Acts, he 
said he had the curiosity to compare their position 
in Scotland in this respect with that of England, 
and he found that in 1877, when returns were laid 
before Parliament, there were stated to be in fifiy- 
two corporate and ten other towns in England and 
Wales seventy-three lending and sixty-six reference 
libraries, having a total of 1,008,294 volumes. In 
Scotland there were five lending and five reference 
libraries, with 54,423 volumes. From Mr. Mason’s 
pamphlet he was happy to find that to those five 
towns in Scotland, which, up to 1877, had adopted 
the Acts, there fell to be added Hawick, Inverness, 
and Dunfermline, in the two last of which library 
buildings were in course of erection. He was also 
happy to find that the volumes now contained in 
the free libraries of Scotland, among which they 
might include the Mitchell Library of Glasgow, 
amounted to upward of 95,000 volumes, and every 
year would rapidly increase that number. In 
conclusion, he had much pleasure in announcing 
that, on the roth September, the Association had 
240 members on its roll (including 27 honorary 
members), of whom 208 were actually engaged in 
library administration, as librarians or members 
of library committees, and 32 consisting of gentle- 
men interested in library work. The number of 
libraries represented was 140. He trusted they 
might have a great increase to their numbers, as 
their proceedings became better known. 

The Chairman then called upon the Secretary to 
read the 

REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 
The Council are glad to present to the members 


of the L, A, U. K. their third Annual Report 
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on the work of the Association during the 
year. 

rhe Annual Meeting at Manchester, in Sep- 
tember, 1879, was in no way less successful than 
that held at Oxford. This was largely due to the 
efforts of the local committee ; and the Council 
are happy to have this opportunity of renewing 
their acknowledgments to the members of that 
committee, as well as to all those friends in Mar 
chester and its neighborhood, who, by their hos- 
pitality, contributed to render our meeting so 
agreeable. 

As in previous years, the editing and prepara- 
tion of the printed report of the “Transactions 
and Proceedings” have entailed very considerable 
labors upon the secretaries. With regard to its 
production, Mr. B. F. Stevens consented to renew 
his former liberal arrangement, and thus the vol 
ume shows no falling off in typographical per- 
fection. 

Monthly Meetings.—-The use of their committee- 
room has been very kindly continued to us by the 
Board of Management of the London Institution, 
and the Council beg to offer their hearty thanks 
on behalf of the Association. Nine monthly meet- 
ings have been held during the year, reports of 
which have duly appeared in the J/onthly notes, 
as well as in the LIBRARY JOURNAL. 

[ Here followed notices of the Monthly Meetings 
already given in the JOURNAL. } 

Obituary. — During the year we have lost by 
death one of our honorary members, Mrs. Cornelia 
B. Olmsted, librarian of the Wadswortii Library, 
Geneseo Village, N. Y., who was present at the 
London Conference, in 1877; and one of our 
members, Mr. John J. Rogers, of Penrose, 
Helston. 

Members.—On the toth of September, 1880, 
the names of 240 members appear upon our roll, 
including 27 honorary members. Of these, 208 
appear to be actually engaged in library adminis- 
tration as librarians or members of library com- 
mittees, and 32 consist of those interested in 
library work. The number of libraries repre- 
sented by our members is 140. Some addition 
to our numbers may be hoped for at Edinburgh. 

Finance.—The Treasurer’s balance-sheet shows 
our income, for the year ending September 10, 
to have been £148 15 11 (including the balance 
from last year), and our expenditure £109 11 8, 
leaving a balance of £39 4 3. Of this, a sum of 
£20 has been invested during the year. 

Officers. —The Council are sorry to have to 
record that in the course of this year they have 
lost the invaluable services of Mr. Henry R. 
Tedder, who has been a Secretary of the Associa 
tion from its original formation. In accepting 
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Mr. Tedder’s resignation on July 2, they resolved 
“ That the Council receive the resignation of Mr. 
Tedder with the utmost possible regret, and tender 
est thanks for th 


ices rendered by him to th 


him their sinc invaluable serv 
ciation, from its 
foundation until now.” 

Public Libraries Acts.—It will 


remembered that the Association, at its last yearly 


doubtless be 


meeting, instructed the Council to promote the 


early introduction into Parliament of a bill for 
consolidating and amending the Public Libraries 
suggested by Messrs. 


As the Metropolitan 


Acts (England), on the line 
Nicholson and Campbell. 
Free Libraries Association already had the same 
subject in view, and were able to avail themselves 
of the advice and assistance of influential members 
of Parliament, the Council determined to join 
A bill was drafted in the early 
summer by Messrs. Nicholson and Tedder, and 


action with them. 


though the course of public business has prevented 
its introduction during the past session, the Council 
have reason to believe that next session it will be 
brought in without fail, and will receive powerful 
support. The Council have also placed at the 
disposal of the Metropolitan Free Libraries Asso 
ciation a sufficient number of copies of the statis- 
tical report prepared by Messrs. Sutton and 
Campbell to enable them to send one to each 
member of Parliament. A most energetic attempt 
last year, by the Rev. Dr. Charles Rogers, to induce 
the rate-payers of Camberwell to adopt the Acts, 
gave a further evidence of the futility of such 
attempts in London under the system of public 
polling. The motion to adopt the Acts was carried 
at the public meeting by a good majority, but only 
about one-eleventh of the rate-payers came to the 
poll, and, although the use of Board-schools had 
been promised, and a halfpenny rate only was to 
have been asked for, the former favorable vote was 
rescinded by a majority of two to one. The move 
ment for a public library in St. Pancras has made 
progress; but it is hoped that no action will be 
taken by the friends of the Acts there or elsewhere 
in London until the fortunes of the projected bill 
have been decided. 

LIBRARY JOURNAL and Monthly not 
Council have carried out the 
to them at the Manchester Meeting of the Asso 


.—The 
instructions given 
ciation by arranging with Messrs. Triibner for the 
publication of the Monthly notes. Mr. Brace was 
appointed to edit the Votes, with the assistance of 
an editorial committee. It will be for the Edin 
burgh Meeting to consider how far the experiment 
has been a successful one, and what should be our 
This i 
more necessary by the suspension of the LIBRARY 


future course with regard to it. made 


JOURNAL, which must have been matter of great 
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(Association. Lhe 


Council have not 


received any official communica 
n the American Library Association, or from 


the luctors of the I 


tion f1 
IBRARY JOURNAL, and have, 
therefore, information on the subject beyond 


what has print As our member 


will be aware, it h been arranged to continue 
at all events to the end of 


Although 


the Council readily recognize the indebtedness of 


the LIBRARY JOURNAI 
the year, and perhaps permanently. 
English librarians to the conductors of the LIBRARY 
JOURNAL for the ability and public spirit with 
which it has been carried on so long, the whole 
ymnduct of an official 
be regarded as 


Edin 


question of the form and « 


wgan for this Association may 


open for full consideration at 


remaining 
burgh. 
rhe Secretary also read a letter from Mr. Dewey, 
received since the 
The 


Frost, as one of the 


report was drawn up. 


Treasurer read the balance-sheet. Mr. 
auditors, stated that there 
was a charge of £37 10s. for extra copies of 
Table IT. 
the meeting last year, for the Metropolitan Free 
Libraries Association, in respect of which the £10 
in the 


that at 


in the appendix to the proceedings of 


balance-sheet had been paid. He said 


present the amount stood as paid on 
account, and protested against the funds of this 
Association being taken to provide the sinews of 
war for the Metropolitan Free Libraries Associa 
tion. Mr. Nicholson that the 


been ordered under the authority of the resolution 


said copies had 
of the Association at its annual meeting last year 
(see Proceedings, p. 108), and that the sum men- 
tioned included an item for extra costs in setting 
tables for The 


explained thet the expenditure was 


up the the volume. Treasurer 
incurred in 
setting up the tables for the volume, which the 
publishers had contracted to do at a fixed price; 
their attention had been called to this point, and 
there would be no further claim on their part. * 
Mr. C. 


that the mixing up of the work of librarians with 


Walford said it had always been his opinion 


debatable public questions might have an injurious 
effect on the Association. He suggested that this 
item might be remitted to the Council for further 
Frost 


balance-sheet 


consideration. Mr. concurred, and the 


report and were unanimously 


approved. 


EARLY PRINTING IN SCOTLAND, 


—_— Be Oe Advocates’ 


Library) 


Clark (keeper of the 


read a paper on “Early Printing in 


* A letter received subsequently, and read at the meeting, 


stated that the cost of the 750 copies of Table II. was about 


Le The balance, therefore, of the £10 paid was for the 


volume itself 
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Scotland, 1507-1000."" No doubt, he said, seemed 
now to exist regarding the introduction of print- 
ing into Scotland. The place of the first printing- 
press was the South Gait, now the Cowgate, of 
Edinburgh, at the foot of Blackfriars Wynd. The 
honor of being Scotland’s first printer must be 
awarded to Walter Chepman, associated with 
whom was Andrew Myllar, and the date of the 
introduction of the art the year 1507—a date more 
than half a century after printing with movable 
metal types was practiced by Fust and Gutenberg 
at Metz, and exactly thirty years after Caxton set 
up his first press at Westminster. The facts re- 
garding the first introduction of printing into 
Scotland were settled beyond dispute by a dis- 
covery of the late Mr. William Robertson, of the 
General Register House, who, about the end of 
the last century, found among the records a patent, 
dated 15th September, 1507, granted by King 
James IV. to Walter Chepman and Andrew Myl- 
lar, burgesses, of Edinburgh, in which it was set 
forth that they, “at His Majesty’s request, for his 
pleasure, the honor and profit of his realm and 
lieges, had taken upon them to bring hame and 
print, with all stuff belonging thereto, and expert 
men to use the same, for information within the 
realm of the books of the laws, Acts of Parlia- 
ment, chronicles, mass-books, and portions afor 
the use of the realm, with additions and legends of 
Scottish Saints now gathered, to be eked thereto, 
and all other books that shall be necessary, and to 
sell the same for competent prices by His Majesty’s 
advice and discretion, their labors and expenses 
being considered.” To what extent Chepman and 
Myllar made use of this privilege granted to them, 
they could not determine, but as Chepman lived 
till 1530, they might reasonably conclude that a 
great number of works issued from his press. Of 
these, however, only two were now known—a 
volume of metrical tales and ballads, such as were 
popular in those times, and the Breviarium Aber- 
donense. It was not till 1788 that any earlier pro- 
duction of Chepman and Myllar’s press than the 
Aberdeen Breviary was known to exist; but in 
that year a Mr. Alston, of Glasgow, presented to 
the Advocates’ Library the volume of ballads 
already referred to. The Breviarium Aberdonense 
was issued in two small quarto volumes—the first 
in 1509, the second in 1510, and as only Chep- 
man’s name appeared in the colophon, they might 
infer either that the partnership was dissolved or 
that Myllar was dead. This Breviary was pre- 
personal 


pared under the superintendence of 


William Elphinston, Bishop of Aberdeen, and 
very probably to this worthy Bishop, in his anxiety 
to have a service book that should supersede the 
Usum Sarum in the Scottish churches, we are in 
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debted for the granting of the charter which in- 
troduced printing into this country. Only four 
copies, all more or less imperfect, of the original 
of this book are known—one in the University 
Library, Edinburgh, in the Advocates’ Library, in 
Glamis Castle, and one volume in King’s College, 
Aberdeen. Short biographical notices were given 
of Chepman, Myllar, and King James IV. Of 
Chepman, it was noticed that it was he who built 
the south-east aisle of St. Giles, which now, curi- 
ously enough, had been restored by Dr. Wm. 
Chambers, who might also justly be styled Scot- 
land’s first printer as far as regards the publication 
and dissemination of wholesome cheap literature 
over the country. For more than thirty years after 
the publication of the Aberdeen Breviary, they had 
no actual knowledge of any work printed in Scot- 
land. In fact, the production of MS. books seemed 
to have actively followed; and further, they found 
that the works of such Scottish writers as Major 
and Hector Boyce were during these years printed 
abroad; that one work specially mentioned by 
Knox—-viz., Gair’s “ Richt Waye to the Kingdom 
of Hevin,” the earliest Protestant work by a 
Scotchman, was printed in Sweden in 1533, the 
only known copy of which was purchased by the 
late Mr. W. H. Millar, of Craigentiny. Not 
till 1536 did Thomas Davidson, the next Scottish 
printer, appear. His first work was a Latin poem 
written on the occasion of King James V.’s as- 
sumption of power, in 1528. In 1541, Davidson 
was granted a license to print the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, a unique copy of which, on vellum, is in the 
Advocates’ Library. He also printed, between 
December, 1541, and December, 1542, Bellenden’s 
*“ Translation of the Chronicles of Beetius,” the 
colophon of which bears, “Imprentit in Edin- 
burgh be Thomas Davidson dwelling forenens the 
Frere Wynd” (opposite the Blackfriars Wynd). 
John Scott, or Skot, was, in chronological order, 
Scotland’s next printer. He was an Englishman, 
and probably came to Edinburgh in 1538. In 
1539, the King granted to Scott “the prentars’”’ 
chambers on the north side of the Cowgate, at the 
foot of Borthwick’s Close. There was no known 
work of his bearing Edinburgh as the place of 
publication. The Provincial Synod held at Edin- 
burgh 1551-2 authorized the publication of the 
* Catechisme ” in the vernacular tongue, to be used 
solely by the clergy for the reading to the people 
“ when there cumins nae preacher to them to schaw 
the Word of God.”’ This work, a small quarto of 
over 200 leaves, was printed at St. Andrews on the 
29th August, 1552, by John Scott, at the expense 
and in the name of John Hamilton, Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, thus marking, if they excepted “The 
Complaynt of Scotland,”’ said to have been printed 
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by Scott at St. Andrews in 1549, the date of the first 
introduction of printing to that town. This Cate 
chism had been confounded by Spottiswood and 
other writers with what was commonly called “ The 
I'wopenny Faith,” a small work of four pages, issued 
by the authority of the Provincial Synod, in March, 
1558-9. A copy of Hamilton’s Catechism was sold 
at Laing’s sale for £148. 
of Scott’s productions at this 
rise to the Act 


It was probably some 
that gave 
1551-2, against 


time 
of Parliament, 
printing books without license; among the books 
enumerated being “Tragedies, as well in Latin 
as in Inglis tongue,” probably referring to Mr. 
Lyndsay’s tragedy of the Cardinal. Scott did not 
seem to have given obedience to that act, for they 
found him summoned before the Privy Council for 
his “ demerits and faults ’’»—a summons which he 
took care not to obey. Though Scott was a printer 
for about thirty years, owing probably to the nature 
of his publications and the circumstances of the 
times, few of the products of his press now sur 
vive. The next printer they noticed was Robert 
Leyprevick, who was a contemporary of Scott, 
and who naturally took the opposite side from him 
in the Reformation contests. In March, 1564-5, 
Leyprevick received a license for seven years to 
print the Acts of Parliament and the Psalms of 
David in Scottis meter. This license was renewed 
in 1567-8 for twenty years, and again in April, 
1568, giving the exclusive right to print “Ane 
buik callit ye Inglis Bybile imprentit of before 
But they did not find that either 
psalm-book in the Scottis meter or Bible ever 


at Geneva.” 
issued from Leyprevick’s press. His other works 


were neither scarce nor unknown. Thomas Bes 


When he began to print, the 
Reformed Church, now dominant in the country, 


sandyne came next. 


had taken the press under its special protection, 
and in 1568, the General Assembly finding that 
Thomas Bessandyne, printer in Edinburgh, had im 


printed “a buik entitled ‘ The fall of the Roman 


Kirk,’ naming our king and sovereign supreme 
head of the primitive kirk, the haill Assembly 
all the 
foresaid buikes that he had sauld,and to keep them 


ordaine the said Thomas to call in again 


unsauld until he alter the forsaid title."’ The same 
Assembly also found that he had printed a psalm 
book, at the end of which was printed a lewd sang 
This had 
be called in and kept till the “sang” 


called “ Welcome Fortunes.” also to 
was eCx- 
punged. It was chiefly with the first Bible printed 
in Scotland that the name of Bessandyne was as 
Mr. Clarke showed that the Bible 
usually attributed to Bessandyne was a joint pro 
Alex. Arbuthnott’s. Besides 
his share in the Bible, Arbuthnott printed Buchan 


an’s History in 1582, and the Acts of Parliament 


sociated 4 but 


duction of his and 
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in 1554. He died Ist September, 1585. Among 
other 16th century Scotch printers mentioned were 


John Ross 


lhoma 


1574), Bailie Henry Charteris (1582), 
Vantroller, a Hugue not, who was said to 
have printed while in Scotland the first edition of 
Knox’s History of the Reformation in 1576; and 
Robert Waldegrave, also Robert Smyth, who re 
ceived a license from the King to print the follow 
ing books, the titles of which were given as show 
ing the books which were probably the most popu 
—The Double and 
Denat; The Fou 


lar in Scotland at that time 


Single Catechisme; The Plain 


Parts of Grammar according to Sebastian; The 
Select Epistles of Cicero ; 
The Ballat Buik; The First and Second 
The Psalms of 


and the Fables of 


Rolland’s Seven Sages ; 
Rudi 
Buchanan; The 
Esop 


seventy and eighty of the products of his press 


ments of Dinbur ; 
Psalm-book ; Between 
were known. He wished them to notice, with re 
gard to these products of the early Scotch press, 
that notwithstanding the largeness of the impres 
sions, many of the books had entirely disappeared 
BRessandyne left as part of his stock 300 copies of 
the Romance of Gray Steille, not a single copy of 
which was now known, and §10 copies of Lynd 
say’s Poems of 1568 and 1571, of which not more 
than two perfect copies could now be found. John 
Ross left 280 copies of the Palace of Honour, 
1579, and 200 of Rolland’s Seven Sages, 1578. 
Three copies of the former and two of the latter 
were now known. And well might they wonder 
788 copies of Rollok’s Ser 
Charteris, and then 1034 


Psalms, and the 743 of 


where had now gone 
mons, 1599, left by H. 
copies of the Dundee 
Henryson’s Fables of A®sop, left by Robert 
Smyth. 
In the Bullen 


(British Museum) said he was sure they were all 


course of the discussion, Mr. 
obliged to Mr. Clark for his paper, which was inter 
esting alike to southerners and to northerners. It 
was certainly most astonishing, the number of 
printed books, both here and on the continent, of 
He trusted, 
with the assistance of such librarians as they had 


which not a vestige now remained. 


among them,— Mr. Small and the librarians of the 
should 
be successful in finding some more of those relics 


Advocates’ and Signets’ Libraries,—they 
of early Scotch printing. David Laing did immens« 
work in that field, and his memory ought to urge 
librarians to continue these 


on new researches, 


which he believed wouid be fruitful in producing 


many such documents. He had been fortunate in 
securing for the British Museum a number of the 
most valuable books that were offered at the sale 
of the library of their late friend, Mr. David Laing 

The thanks of the meeting were given to Mr. 


Clark for his paper. 
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Mr. Clark, in replying, said that the stereotyping 
process had its birth in Scotland, the inventor 
being Mr. William Ged, who lived in Edinburgh 
in 1736. 
1739, and one of the plates of that work was in the 
He had got a few impres 


He published an edition of Sallust in 


Advocates’ Library. 
sions struck off, which those interested might see. 


THE BENEDICTINE MONASTERY LIBRARY. 


The Secretary communicated a short notice 
which had been received by one of the members 
respecting the library at the Monastery and College 
of St. Benedict at Fort-Augustus. 
historic interest, it was said, attached to this library 


from the fact that this Benedictine house was an 


A de gree of 


incorporation and resuscitation of an ancient Eng- 
lish, and a still more ancient Scottish, monastery 
of that order, both situate on the Continent. The 
one was the old Scots Abbey of St. James at Ratis 
bon, existing as early as the eleventh century, and 
from which many old MSS., etc., in the library at 
Fort-Augustus came. The other was the celebrated 
Abbey of Lambspring or Lansperg, in Hanover, 
in the diocese of Hildesheim, founded as a Bene- 
dictine nunnery in the ninth century, but only 
converted into an abbey of English Benedictine 
monks in 1643, during the operation of the Penal 
Laws against Roman Catholics in England. Three 
of the monks of that house still survived, and one 
of these was ending his days at Fort-Augustus. A 
large number of books from Lambspring had been 
preserved in other Benedictine houses, but had not 
yet been removed, as was Fort 
Augustus. It was mentioned that among these 
was a copy of Hamilton’s Catechism of 1§51, in 
black letter. The Father Prior of the Monastery 
would be happy to receive any of the members at 
Fort-Augustus after the meeting. 


intended, to 


EMINENT LIBRARIANS OF EDINBURGH. 


Mr. W. Black, of the Library of the Solicitors 
before the Supreme Courts, read “ Notices of the 
eminent Librarians of Edinburgh,” containing 
some interesting biographical facts relating to 
Ruddiman, the well-known author of the Latin 
grammar, who was connected with the Advocates’ 
Library from 1700 to 1751; his successor, David 
Hume, the distinguished Scottish philosopher and 
historian of England, who was librarian from 
1752 to 1757; David Irving, the author of the 
Elements of English Composition, and several 
popular biographies, who held the office of prin- 
cipal librarian to the Faculty of Advocates from 
1820 to 1849; Samuel Halkett, who, from a draper 
and outfitter on the North Bridge, also became 


librarian of the Advocates’ Library, and distin 
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guished himself as a linguist and man of letters. 
The great work upon which he was engaged up 
to the time of his death, “A Dictionary of the 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature of 
Great Britain,” was continued by the Rev. Dr. 
Laing, and, it was stated, would be published 
shortly. The last mentioned, and one 


whose memory was yet green, was that of David 


name 


Laing, of the Signet Library, whose recent death 
was a cause of so much grief in literary circles. 
A very appreciative sketch of Dr. Laing and his 
work was given, it being incidentally mentioned 
that he had, in the course of his life, either edited 
or supervised 250 volumes. 

In the course of the discussion, Mr. Thomas 
Stevenson (Edinburgh) thought the paper was 
incomplete, inasmuch as it did not contain any 
reference to two well-known Edinburgh librarians, 
George Sandy, of the Signet Library, and Pro- 
Before it was printed, 
Prof. Mac- 
gregor suggested that a line should also be added 
about the Rev. Dr. Laing, another man who had 
Mr. S. Timmins said 


fessor Macvey Napier. 


these omissions should be supplied. 


an enthusiasm for books. 
they had had lives of all sorts of people, such as Lord 
Chancellors and poets; but he hoped that what 
they had heard that day would lead some com- 
petent person to compile a life of librarians. He 
was quite sure they would form a most interesting 
volume. He moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Black for his admirable paper. Mr. Maclaren 
(Edinburgh) seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TITLE- 
ENTRIES (INCLUDING SIZE NOTATION) 


THE 


Was read by the secretary, who proposed that 
the report should be referred to a special com- 
mittee. The proposal was seconded by Mr. 
Nicholson, and agreed to. 

Mr. Welch gave notice of a motion for the 
next morning, and the proceedings of the first 
sitting then came to an end. 

The members, after lunching together, visited 
the library of the Royal College of Physicians, in 
Queen Street. 

Second Sitting. 


The members re-assembled at 1:15, when the 
chairman called upon the secretary to read a paper 
by Mr. Thomas Mason, assistant librarian, Mitch- 
ell Library, Glasgow. 


THE FREE LIBRARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Mr. Mason’s communication showed that, at the 
date of the extension of the English Free Library 
Act of 1850 to the other two kingdoms, the most 





THE 


important collections, those of the Universities, 
were available only to students, and the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh, except for reference purposes, 
was confined to the use of the faculty. The library 
founded at Glasgow in 1791, by Mr. Walter Stirling, 
merchant there, was public only in name, and the 
subscription libraries, formed in several Scotch 
towns about the beginning of the present century, 
es, beyond the means of the gen 
eral Peebles 
though small library, and the Mechanics’ Institute 


were, in most 


public. possessed a very good, 


Library at Aberdeen was then, as now, well man 
aged, and largely used. In East-Lothian, a rem 
nant remained of the itinerating libraries founded 
by Mr. W. Brown, of Haddington. The Parlia 
mentary inquiry into the state of the public libra 
ries was followed by the Free Library Act for 
England, and three sessions later it was extended 
Ireland. ‘The first place in Scot 


land to adopt the Act, almost unanimously, was 


to Scotland and 
Airdrie. Dundee followed in 1866, Paisley in 
1867; and in May, next year, at a very noisy mect 
ing, Edinburgh rejected the 
Forfar adopted the Act in 1870, Thurso 
and Galashiels in 1872, Inverness in 1877, Hawick 


proposal by a large 
majority. 
in 1878, and Dunfermline this year. Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, Abroath, and Glasgow had rejected the 
adoption of the Act. The most important of the 
three libraries was that of Dundee, and the statist- 
ics with reference to it showed that the reading 
had been of a more than usually solid and instruct- 
The 


Library, which owed much to the liberality of Sir 


ive character. progress of the Paisley 
Peter Coats, had been somewhat slow, and the 
proportion of fiction was larger than in any other 
Scotch free library. 


progress of Airdrie Library, as only a general 


Little could be said about the 


record was kept until recently. The libraries at 


Hawick, Galashiels, and Forfar were taken liberal 


} 


advantage of. In regard both to the quantity and 


quality of the reading, Thurso beat all the Scotch 


and most of the English free libraries, the issue 
last year being at the rate of two volumes to each 
inhabitant. In the towns which had rejected the 
Act, the usual argument against it was the tax. 
They could not be oblivious to the fact that the 
free library movement had made but slow progress 
in Scotland, only two of the chief towns having 
adopted it, while the three largest towns had re 
jected it; but it was hoped the meeting of the 
librarians would be the means of giving an impetus 
to the movement. 


ECO 


HOW THE FREE LIBRARY SYSTEM MAY BI 
NOMICALLY CARRIED OUT IN COUNTIES, 
A paper on this subject was read by Mr. John 
MacLauchlan, Librarian of the Free Library and 
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Dundee. Mr. MaclLauchlan said that 


way in 


Museum, 


the only possibk which public libraries 


could be established and systematically and efh 


ciently maintained in country parishes was by the 


ion of the free libraries system to counties. 


extel 
\n act to enable this to be successfully done would 


in one or two 


free libraries | 


differ respects from those under which 


] 


d been established in towns. It was 


essential for counties to increase the rate from 1d. to 
2d. per £, and the burden on occupiers would not be 
increased if half were made payable by the tenants 
and the other half by the proprietors. It was also 
to success that this County Library Act 


should not be one of thos« 


toothless measures 
Act, but should compel every 


These 


libraries would be managed by a county board, 


called a permissive 
county in the country to adopt the system, 
with one representative from each parish, a chair 
man would be appointed, a chief librarian for the 
county, and a staff, large or small, according to the 
In the county town there would 


size of the county. 


be a central office or depot for books; branch 
libraries would be established in every parish, and 
these might be managed at very moderate cost; at 
little school-rooms 


comparatively expense, the 


might be used for the purposes of these branches, 
and as reading-rooms. The books would arrive 
from the head office ready for issue, and the branch 
assistants would merely have to enter a record of 
as they were given out and returned. In 


of 2d. in the £ would 
MacLauchlan 


them 
considering whether a rate 
be sufficient, Mr. illustrated his 
point by a reference to the case of Perthshire, one 
of the most unfavorable counties for the successful 
working of the scheme, from its great extent and the 
thinness of its population. Unpromising as were 
the conditions, a careful consideration seemed to 
prove that even in Perthshire the system could be 
successfully carried out on that rate. In Stirling- 
shire, which was an average county, 2d. per £ would 
issessable rental (exclusive of 


of the 


expenditure left £1,013 available annually 


yield £3,333 on the 
Stirling), and the 


the town of estimate 


annual 


for the purchase of new books. In conclusion, Mr. 


MacLauchlan remarked that if the scheme he had 
sketc hed out were admitted to be prac ticable » there 
never was a more opportune time than the present 
for carrying it out, 


Discussion having been invited on the two 


papers, 


Professor MacGregor (Edinburgh) said h 


would be glad to see libraries established in every 


arish in otland. e had once applied to the 
| } Scot l. He had plied } 


congregation of which he was minister for a library 


of 100 volumes, and he had got some 400 volum« 


The first 100 he sent to i ind 


Hix hil ind parish 


when they had been read he sent them on another 
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supply, while the first supply was passed on to 
another parish, and so on. He thought such a 
system would find favor with the association. In 
stead of a large central library in a county, he 


suggested that they should have a number of local 


libraries in every parish. 

Mr. Macfie (of Dreghorn) said that while they 
were unanimous in wishing to see the scheme pro- 
posed by Mr. MacLauchlan carried out, if it could 


Would 


impure 


be done, they had to face certain doubts. 


not there be sensationalistic books, or 
books, or even scientific books for which the pub- 
lic were not prepared? In such cases, who were 
to be the administrators of the library for the 
Mr. Macfie spoke favor 
ably of the lending library system. 

Mr Bullen (British Museum) expressed surprise 
that in this great city of Edinburgh there was no 


He was astonished at the 


selection of the books ? 


free public library. 
manner in which the several motions in reference 
to such a library had been met. He thought the 


Advocates’ Library ought to be a free public 
library, not in the same sense, perhaps, as the 
free libraries of other towns. He would not have 
the advocates lending out their books, but he 
should say that every one—Scotchman or English- 
man—ought to be admitted to read in the library. 
He founded that claim principally on the fact that 
it enjoyed, along with four other public libraries, 
the privilege of receiving books under the Copy 
right Act. Why should publishers be mulcted in 
their volumes? Why should Mr. Blackwood or 
anybody else have to give a copy of each of his 
books as a public benefaction when these books 
were not made public? All those libraries that 
were privileged to receive books under the Copy 
right Act ought to admit the public to see such 
books. He would not trench on the privileges of 
the advocates themselves. Let the library remain 
the property of the advocates. He did not even 


wish that the Library should be made 


public, because they did not receive copyright 
books ; but he believed the Signet Library was 


signet 


now as much public as the Advocates’ Library. 
What 
that there should be a free lending library founded 
by the rates, and that the Advocates’ Library should 
he made free to the public at the same time for 
reference thought Mr. Mac 
Lauchlan’s paper was exceedingly valuable with 


he considered to be reasonable would be 


purposes. He 


libraries. 
about the 
He cdi 1 not 


reference to the foundation of county 


He believed, however, he was wrong 
2d. rate. That was rather too high. 
think anybody would agree to increase the rate by 
id., either for towns or counties. They ought to 
be content with the penny rate, and trust to local 


support for anything needed beyond that. It was 
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a glorious thing to know that such a library as 
the Mitchell Library had been founded in Glasgow 
for the use of the population. 

Councillor Clark (Edinburgh) said he supposed 
way the Free Library Act was not adopted in 
Edinburgh was because people did not care about 
paying money for what they thought they did not 
Edinburgh was well supplied with pub 
Still, he had no objections to 
a free library here. One penny per £1 in Edin- 
burgh brought in £6,000, so that he imagined, 
after the library was started, 4d. in the £1 would 
The question of the 


require. 
lic libraries already. 


do to carry it on efficiently. 
Advocates’ Library was quite an open one, and 
something like what had been suggested would 
probably be carried out by and by. He wished he 
had the ear of his friend, Mr. Nicholson (who 
had a motion down on the paper respecting the 
opening of museums and libraries on Sunday) to 
tell him that if he wished to do anything to put a 
stop to the progress of public libraries in Scotland, 
he could not do it better than by proposing such a 
motion as he was to bring forward to-morrow. 
Many of 
even such difficulties as Mr. 
to, but not such difficulties as would arise if the 
motion of Mr. Nicholson were carried. It was an 
unfortunate thing that such a motion should be 
brought forward at all in Scotland. He was not 
in favor of going in for any agitation for free libra- 
ries if such proposals were to be made respecting 


them were quite prepared to face 


Macfie had alluded 


them. 

Mr. Wright (Plymouth) strongly supported the 
proposal to utilize the Board Schools for parish 
libraries. 

Professor Seligmann said he had seen this in a 
German encyclopedia, “ that the inclination to read 
and to scientific studies was in Edinburgh stronger 
than in all other British towns.” If such an incli- 
nation existed, and there was no free library, then 
that perfectly justified the surprise expressed by 
Mr. Bullen. His view also was, that where a 
library received copyright books it should be free 
to the public. 

Mr. E. B. Nicholson (London 
thought the Cambridge University and Bodleian 
libraries should also be opened up as free refer- 
ence libraries. He was satisfied Parliament would 
not sanction an increase of the library-rate to 2d. 
Respecting his motion, which had been commented 
on, he begged to point out the last clause, “ though 
particular local circumstances may sometimes ren 
der the present application of this principle useless 
or undesirable.” It was not intended to enforce 
the principle where it was not wanted. 

Professor MacGregor held with Mr. Clark that 
the motion should not be entertained. 


Institution ) 





The Chairman pointed out that they were not 
discussing the motion. It would come up t 
( Wednesday 


Professor MacGregor—Very well; you will have 


morrow 


) meet us to-morrow; you will see 


Mr. 
f the 


Taylor (Edinburgh) said h 
multitude that made th 
the free library 
} 


tration against 


city. They did not want such a libra 
had the Mechanics’ Library, with 20,000 
volumes, in which all could read for 4 
place t 


His experience was that Edinburgh w 


What they wanted was a suitable 


better for small district libraries of 3 
volumes, rather than a large lending lib 
Mr. Cornelius Walford suggested that ; 
f the difficulty which existed in the c: 
nstitutions as the Advocates 
MSS. and books for the use o 


nd open up the copyright books to the 


would 


the old 


In reply to a question which was sugges 


entleman who had spoken, who was to 


books in free libraries, he had to say 


readers would select the proper books 


narrow-minded views regarding the 


hooks were entertained, more har 


than good. The moment they struck a k out 
of a list because it was bad, they created a demand 


for it,and did in the most short-sig!ited manner the 
very evil they sought to avoid. He sugg 
that for counties they might have a light 

van to perambulate the various districts. 
Mr. Plant (Salford) thought 


would be utterly unworkable in the 


ounty libraries 


present State 


of society. 
Mr. Samuel Neil pointed out that in Wales there 
carried on 


were traveling libraries, which were 


with great success. They were generally in connec 
tion with the Wesleyan Methodis 


Mr. MacLauchlan, in reply, saic 


congregations, 
he had no expec 
tation that his scheme would be carried out for 
several years yet. 

At this stage the Lord Provost 


came in, and 


was received with applause. 
HISTORY. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF 


Mr. B. 
Brighton), in a paper on the “Classification of 


max (librarian of the Free Library, 
I (lit a f the I Lit j 


History,” gave a somewhat amusing account of 


the difficulties a young librarian experienced in 


attempting to classify such works in a miscella 


neous collection. He suggested that in small 
libraries respect might be had with advantage both 
to a horizontal and perpendicular arrangement of 
If, for instance, each of a series 


different 


books on shelves. 


of narrow, upright cases represented 


countries, the upper shelves of each might contain 
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its poetry, the next its novels, the third its geog 


phy, etc. ; they should then have a classified line 


of poetry, novels, and geography. 


GLASGOW UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 


Professor Dickson, Glasgow, gave a description 
the work he had been engaged on in connection 
Library. He 
books 


side of a sheet of paper, and make upa 


the Glasgow University said 


that his plan was to print the titles of the 
on one 
catalogue to a certain extent alphabetically. He 
kept a sheet of these titles, and proceeded to make 
pa special catalogue, but not upon any a priori 
ystem of definition of human knowledge. He 
took a bundle of titles as they came in as a basis, 
ind proceeded with the work of creating new 
branches and divisions as he went along, and as 
ften as they were required His second principle 
vas not toattempt anything like a particular classi- 
fication. Those he could not classify at the time 
he simply laid aside, in the hope that some time or 
other a portion would gravitate into some particu 
were others, however, 


lar department. There 


would remain irreconcilable 
to the end of the chapter. The 


one of the volumes of the catalogue which he had 


which remained and 


Professor showed 


brought with him for the inspection of the mem- 
bers. He remarked that the other day he came 
across a book entitled “ Theoria’’—a title which 
gave no indication whatever to what might be the 
contents of the book. He remarked that authors, 
when selecting piquant and interesting titles for 
their works, did not take into account the librarian, 
for it was impossible that a librarian could read 
was about. 


that the 


know what it 
titles 


every book so as to 
Authors should so 
character of the book might be seen at a glance. 


Another volume he came across was titled “ What 


choose their 


put my Pipe Out?” and whether it was a literal o1 
metaphorical pipe he was unable to say. 

Mr. Bullen—And how did you classify “ The- 
oria? 

Professor Dickson—I did not classify it. I laid 
it aside. 

Mr. Nicholson said one of their novelists had 
just published a three-volume work with a title 
more like a tract than a novel, which might puzzle 
future librarians, “ Just as | Am.’ 

Professor Dickson—Then there is Mr. Ruskin’s 
“Sheep Folds,” which is rather suggestive of agri 
culture than otherwise. 

rhe dropped, and the meeting 


thereafter adjourned. 


subject then 
VISITS TO LIBRARIES. 
The members afterward proceeded to visit the 


Advocates’, the Signet, and the New College 


27 
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Libraries. 
ties of the Advocates’ Library, which was the first 


After inspecting several of the curiosi- 


to be visited, 
Mr. T. 


brief account of the library, mentioned that the 


lr. Clark, the keeper, in the course of a 


visit of the Association was on the bi-centenary of 
the existence of the library. In 1680, when a 
committee was appointed by the Faculty to report 
how best their stock could be improved, they re 
ported that if the advocates would pay their fees 
there would be £4,000 or £5,000 available, and 


the committee recommended that that sum should 


be employed in buying the best law books which 


could be got, so as to form the nucleus of a library. 
But it was not till Sir George Mackenzie was 
appointed Dean that the real existence of the 
library commenced. In 1686 the first curator was 
appointed. The first catalogue of the books was 
begun in 1686, but the earliest one they now had 
was dated 1692. 


first calamity to the library in the way of fire, but 


The year 1700 witnessed the 


there was no accurate record of what books were 


destroyed at that time. He might mention that 
the present catalogue of their books was perhaps 
the largest private catalogue in this country. 
Every facility was given to strangers for consult- 
ing books, but he hoped the time would come 
when the library, by the aid of the Government, 
would become a national consulting library, where 
any one would be at liberty to consult the books, 
on conforming with certain regulations. 

At the Signet Library, Mr. T. G. 


librarian, said the origin of the Signet 


Law, the 

Library 
dated from 1755, when the Society of Writers to 
Her Majesty's Signet set aside certain funds for 
the purchase of law books. In 1778 they began to 
collect the best editions of books in other depart- 
of literature, with a view to 


ments forming a 


general library. A brief catalogue or rough list 
of the books, printed in 1792, 8vo., showed that 
the library then contained about 3,400 volumes. 
This was followed by an elaborate classified cata 
logue, compiled by Mr. George Sandy, W. S., 
clerk of the Bank of 
Edinburgh character, who was 


Scotland, a_ well-known 


then librarian. 
Mr. Sandy was succeeded by Mr. 


editor of the Zdinburgh Review, and also of the 


Macvey Napier, 


seventh edition of the “ Cyclopedia Britannica.” 


It was during the period of his librarianship 
(1805-1837) that the library received its richest 
increase. To provide accommodation for the 
rapidly growing collection, the upper hall was 
Faculty of 


Dibdin, 


purchased from the Advocates. The 
famous biblio 
library in 1838, 


his “ Northern Tour,” 


her, who visited the 


ibes in characteristic style, in 
the impression made upon 


him by what he calls this “ paradise of books ” on 
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his entrance into the upper room from the Advo- 
cates’ Library, andlikens it “to the purple light of 
Virgil’s Elysian fields after the combined darkness 
and narrow limits from which we have just emerged,” 
and writes in raptures of the “ goodly and gorgeous 
tomes ” with which it was replenished. George IV., 
on his visit to the city in 1822, was apparently as 
much delighted with the beauty of the room. 
Dibdin was informed by David Laing, who had at 
that time recently entered upon his office as suc 
cessor to Macvey Napier, that the library num- 
bered about 40,000 volumes. This estimate was 
for that time perhaps a little below the mark. 
There were now 65,800 volumes, exclusive of 
pamphlets and tracts. Besides the large collec- 
tion of law books, of which a separate catalogue 
was published in 1856 in an 8vo. volume, by Mr. 
Ivory, W. S. (one of the curators), the library 
contains a very fair collection of the ancient 
classics, the standard works of general literature— 
foreign as well as English—and the chief historical 
and antiquarian collections, such as those of Mura- 
tori, Montfaucon, D’Achery, Gronovius, Ugolini, 
and the Bollandists, etc. The arts and sciences, 
galleries of paintings, and transactions of learned 
societies are well represented. The library is per- 
haps more especially rich in county histories, and 
works relating to British antiquities and topog- 
raphy. The object of the Society of Writers has 
been rather to collect a useful library of general 
reference and standard literature, than to accu- 
mulate bibliographical curiosities and rarities ; 
nevertheless their collection can boast of many 
fine specimens of fifteenth century printing, and 
valuable editions and scarce tracts (some of which 
The 
upper hall (which formerly belonged to the Advo- 


are exhibited on the tables in the room) 
cates) is 142 feet long and 42 feet wide, and is en- 
riched by life-size paintings, executed by Stothard, 
representing Apollo and the Muses, the celebrated 


The hall 


on the ground floor is used as the reading-room, 


historians, poets, and mathematicians. 


and is devoted to law books and works on British 
history. There are adjoining to this hall and in 
the basement seven other apartments, more or less 
appropriated to special subjects, one of which, 
occupied by the principal librarian, contains some 
of the more precious treasures of the library. 

At the New College Library the members were 
received by Professor Duns, who apologized for 
the absence of Principal Rainy. Professor Duns 
said the New College Library was the youngest 
they would be called upon to inspect in Scotland. 
It only began in 1843, but they had now between 
30,000 and 40,000 volumes. These comprised 
works in patristic theology, ecclesiastical history, 


and systematic theology. Other branches were 
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comparatively well represented, but they had still 
a good many wants in the direction of philosophy 
and science. The library was very much indebted 
to private individuals. They had got more of the 
books than they had bought. In the course of a 
year or two he believed the library would have a 
fund of from £8,000 to £10,000. 


DINNER TO THE LIBRARIANS. 


In the evening the librarians were entertained to 
dinner by the Local Committee in the Waterloo 
Hotel, along with a number of leading citizens, 
representing the bench, the university, the muni 

ipality, law, medicine, divinity, literature, and art. 
Ihe Lord Provost presided, and supporting his 
lordship at the head of the table were Sir Alexander 
Grant, Principal of the University ; Lord Curriehill, 
Rev. Dr. Professor AEneas J. G. Mackay, 
Mr. Brodie, R. S. A.; Mr. Mullins ( Birmingham), 
Rev. W. D. Macray (late of the 


Lees, 


Bodleian Library), 
Adam 


Harrison 


Mr. Small (Edinburgh University), Mr 
Black 
(London Library), Mr. Skinner, W. S., Town 
Clerk, and Mr. Bullen (British 


croupiers were Treasurer 


(publisher, Edinburgh), Mr 
Museum). The 


Harrison (who was 


High 


Lon 


supported by Dr. Ross, of the Royal 
School, and Mr 
don), and Mr. Blair, advocate (who was 
by Mr. T. R. ut-law); Dr. 
Haldane 


Physicians), Mr 


Walford, barrister-at-law, 
supported 
Buchanan, barrister 
Royal 
London), Mr 

Among the 
Glas 
(Royal High School 
Rev. Dr. Clark, Messrs. 
Anderson (of Oliphant & Co.), Professor Archer 
(director of the Museum of Science and Art), Mr. 
Mr. Black (S. S. (¢ 
Library), Mr. Buchan (Meteorological Society), 
Dr. W. W. Hunter, late of Madras; Mr. T. B. 
Johnston (of W. & A. K. Johnston), et 

The Lord Provost, after dinner, gave the loyal 


(President of the 
W. P. 
(London 


College of 
Courtney 
Nicholson Institution ). 
general company were Professor Dickson 
gow), Dr. James Donaldson 


Cazenove, Councillor 


Law (Signet Library), 


toasts, remarking, in regard to the Prince of 
Wales, that it would be difficult to follow so good 
a sovereign as Queen Victoria, but he believed 
His Royal Highness would prove a constitutional 
monarch, and, siding with no party, would uphold 
of the State. 


responded to. 


the weal The toast was heartily 

His Lordship then gave “ The Library Associa 
tion of the United Kingdom,” in proposing which 
he said: The first thing I have to do is to give the 
Association a most cordial welcome to Edinburgh. 
The meeting of this week, as we know, is the 
third yearly one which has been held since the 
formation of the Association, and nothing is more 


suitable than that an early visit should have been 
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| 
publi 
y u 
mu 
has a brilliant 
WwW hic h have bee 
gone over the 
almost every | 
hing trade 
London alone 


uny other town in the kingdom 


the presen 


the print 


which is carried on is larger, 


excepted, than in 
As I said, then, it has been well arranged that the 


Association should have paid an early vi to 


city, and I 


successful 


trust the meeting will not only be a 


yne, but that all who are connected wit! 


it will enjoy themselves to the full. To those of 


you who are not members of the Association, I may 
state that it owes its o1 
for libraries 


in the United St . America 


gin to the great enthusiasm 


which in recent years has sprung up 


where there are 


not less than : aries, containing 300 
volume f ‘ nferences of librarians 
were held in ud Philadelphia, and it 


was then sug ted that there should be 


roe one in 
ge 

London, which was accordingly held in 1877, and 
nt from 
Melbourne, and fr 


Association was ther 


representatives were res various cour! 


Eur ype, from 
United States. \ 


tries in 
Library 

formed “ to unite all persons engaged or interested 
in library work, for the purpose of promoting the 
best possible administration of existing libraries, 


and the formation of new ones where desirable, 


and the encouragement of 
The first 


1878, the second at 


bibliogray 


search.” meeting was held at Oxf 
Manchester in 1879, a1 

in this city 

taken place 


point of library economy has received mo 


third is now being held 


meetings which have already 


attention, and there has also been a 


ventilation of the question of 
British Museum, ulted 


in the arran t to print a catalogue of the 


5 


printing the 


which has res 


English books in that enormous collection from 


the date of the invention of printing down to 1640. 


Various schemes have been proposed for the 


English 


nsideration 


publication of a general 


catalogue of 


literature, which are still under c 


Perhaps the most important object of the Asso 


ciation is the exten 
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librarianship. The society had the names of 240 
members on its roll on September roth last; of 
these 208 are actively engaged in library adminis- 
tration as librarians or members of library com 
mittees; and the number of libraries represented 
by the members is 140. I am sure all of us wish 
continued prosperity to the Association, and that 
you will have much pleasure in drinking this toast. 

Mr. Mullins, in acknowledging the toast, said 
that some of them had feared that, coming, as they 
did, after the meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science and the Church Con- 
gress, with the Social Science Congress now immi 
nent, human endurance might be tried to its 
utmost limit, and that the Library Association 
should be voted one too many. But the very hearty 
reception they had received had re-assured them, 
and they felt that they might believe they had a 
right to live and had a work todo. He thought 
they might claim to have shown some evidence of 
life already. 
disorder and chaos method and beauty. 
one of the special objects of the Library Associa- 
tion. There had been hidden away in the dark, 
in country houses, cathedrals, and church libraries, 
Already the action of 


There was science in producing from 
That was 


treasures of literature. 
the Library Association had resulted in awakening 
the somewhat sleepy custodians of these treasures, 
resulting in their being brought to light, usefulness, 
and beauty. They had also shaken the cobwebs, not 
only of the libraries of this country, but of France, 
Germany, and Italy. The work of the Association 
was not yet done. They believed they had a work 
in the future. The scholars of the country owed 
them something, and the Association claimed the 
sympathy and help of them in the prosecution of 
They claimed, also, the sympathy of 
The promotion of free libraries, the ex 


their work. 
authors. 
tension of reading, and the taste cultivated by 
these libraries had doubled the issue of books in 
The 
Association further claimed that they were assist 


the present day as compared with the past. 


ing in the extension of the treasures and delights of 
literature to the men who, in the past, had been 
hindered from using those treasures—the men 
who had sat in the darkness of the Police News 
and the “ penny horrors” 
neighborhood. 

Mr. Harrison proposed “ The Literary Institu- 
tions and Libraries of Edinburgh.” 

Principal Sir Alexander Grant replied, and after 
a humorous reference to the historical contrast 
presented by the present literary invasion and the 


circulated in their 


less peaceful raids of the olden times, said it was 
a remarkable fact that all the educational institu- 
tions in Edinburgh dated since the Reformation, 
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though the High School might trace an affiliation 
before that period. But the University of Edin- 
burgh was the child of the Reformation, and it 
began its career, the smallest of all universities, 
with an attendance of thirty students and no en 
dowments, and a most meager establishment in 
every way. Now it had risen to be the largest 
university in the United Kingdom, with about 
3,000 students, greater than Oxford, and, he be- 
lieved, greater than Cambridge. With regard to 
other institutions, immense things had been done 
in the last fifty years for education within the 
city. There was Fettes College, equal to the best 
public schools in England, the High School, and 
the Academy—two high 
teaching, which he did not 


schools giving the 


highest classical 


know could be paralleled in England. In 
addition to that, there were the great middle-class 
schools founded by the Merchant Company, and 
the free primary schools of this town, all of which, 
he trusted, were working for a good end. Speak- 
ing of libraries, he remarked that other libraries 
might have rarer manuscripts and books, but for 
an ordinary reader there was no place more fort- 
unately situated than Edinburgh. 

Professor Mackay gave “ The Printing and Pub 
lishing Trade of Edinburgh,” reviewing, in an 
interesting speech, the honored history of the trade 
since it entered Scotland forty years after the in- 
vention of printing, its luxuriant growth, the faith- 
fulness of her printers and publishers to the town 
at a time when there was a general tendency to 
migrate southward, and the remarkable public 
spirit and enterprise of many well-known names 
connected with the trade for generations. 

Mr. Adam Black (of Messrs. A. & C. Black) re 
plied. Lord Curriehill proposed the chairman’s 
health, and the Lord Provost briefly acknowledged 
the compliment. The proceedings, which were 
pleasantly varied and enlivened throughout the 
evening, were brought to a close by the singing of 


“ Auld Lang Syne.” 


SeconpD Day, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6. 
Third Sitting. 


The Committee on Title-entries met at 9 A. M., 
and the business of the meeting was resumed at 
10 A. M., when Mr. J. Small, V. P., took the chair, 
and called upon Mr. J. D. Mullins to read his 


paper, entitled : 


THE LIBRARIAN AND HIS WORK, 


Mr. Mullins said that the duty of the librarian 
be divided under three heads—financial, 
The librarian should 


might 
administrative, and literary. 


















know the sources of income, and how far these 
It was from 


were likely to be depended upon. 
the permanent officials that the committees having 
the management of libraries had a right to expect 
correct information on the financial source at their 
command. Another matter of great importance 
was as to how the money should be spent; what 
amount should be allowed for the purchase of new 
books, and to manage that properly required great 
business capacity. A librarian must also have a 
clear head and a firm hand, or else things would get 
into confusion. Library buildings, he contended, 


should not be erected without consulting the 


librarian. His technical knowledge and judgment 
would be of great assistance to the architect in 
A of 


course, was not a barbarian, destitute of any idea 


utilizing every inch of space. librarian, 
of beauty; but he wished to obtain beauty with- 
out sacrificing the main purpose for which the 
building was erected—viz., the safety and accom- 
modation of books and readers. Referring to the 
public who used the free libraries, he said the 
public, as a rule, was a very grateful public. 
Nothing in the history of free libraries was more 
wonderful than the easy, pleasant way in which 
they were used by all classes, without discord or 
collision. Men.who could be very rough out-of- 
doors seemed to be under a silent, solemn covenant 


to be as g 


good as anybody else when they got into 


the news-room or library. They might have to in 
sist upon silence and upon personal cleanliness, per 
haps, at starting, but do so with good temper and 
good feeling, and the men would meet them in 


the same way. In the protection of the books 
from damage and the charging of fines for undue 
he had 


Let them once feel that they would hear what they 


detention, found them most reasonable. 
had to say in the matter in dispute, and that they 
only wished the “ fair thing,” and they got all they 
wanted, and made a friend besides. Of course 
they never lost their temper, even if they should 
run remarkably short. The librarian was usually 
one of the best respected and the most popular 
men in the town. What should he say about the 


library “bore’’—the man who apparently had 
nothing to do, and thought the library was the 
best place to do it in. He came in at all times of 
the day, and, reposing on the counter, he absorbed 
a whole assistant in vapid gossip about the weather, 
his health, his friends, his expectations, and an 
the 
the last forty years, which he wished some one to 


for After 


twaddling indefinitely 


advertisement in Times, somewhere during 


find him wasting the in 
to he 
made an effort, and either settled down to the last 
of 


Should he say anything about the clergyman or 


morning 


one or the other, 


number Vanity Fair, or went out to lunch. 
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reading and reference 


Mr. Plant pointed out 


librarian had no 
and was often no 
pointed—when a 


erected; and whe 


had not even a say in the sek 


that 


in 


Mr. Cowell said that the architec 


the librarian was only the servant « 





minister who indignantly ol ed ‘ les and 
formule, which other peopl 1 not i at all, 
for statistical purposes ?—and statist had been 
of unusual value in helpin forw the free 
library movement—for " ul} se hey 
asked in the printed f th rt er igre 
with his name, age, and prof Now ‘ 
would think of pre gy a y for he e; but 
why was it that the clergyman w rv at 
being asked his age, etc. ? Why ent 
ally superior to rule or law? He should be glad 
to have the experience of other rarians on tt 
matter. He had the greatest respect for the n 
isters of religion, and only mention this fact 
in gratitude for the many wholesome reproofs they 
had given him. Why were they tender or 
those points, and why were they refractory 
while others so patiently submitted ? 

Mr. Bullen thought it unnecessary to ask the 
ages of the readers at the libraries. In the British 
Museum they simply asked per ite that 
they were over twenty-one, and that 1 rement 
appeared to the directors sufficient 

Mr. Samuel Timmins (Birmingham) said that 
by the system adopted in Birn m they 
tained much interesting information regarding the 
visitors. For instance, they had found that a 
large majority of their readers were in their teet 
and they were able to see how many in differen 
lines of life availed themselves of the facilities for 


many ases the 


ontrol whatever over the finance 
t consulted—sometimes not ap 
library buildin wa eing 
£ g 
re there were nmiuttec they 
tion of books 
tect of the recently 


erected free library at Liverpool met him very 
courteously, and even went the len h lying 
that in the matter of the rrangements for the 
books hejwas at his servic rt again, in the 
choice of books, a librarian had ! deal of in 
fluence for good in looking out itable oks at 
the proper prices, and recommending them to the 
committees for purchase. 

The Rev. Mr. Macray (Oxford sked wha 
proportion the readers under twenty-one re to 
the total number of the readers of ficti 

Mr. Mullins said he could n answer that 
question. They had in their library a juvenile 
section, and nothing was more remarkable than 
the transition of those young readers from fiction 
to more solid reading 

Mr. Plant was of opinion that Mr. Mullin 


greatly overrated the position of the librarian, for 


f a committee, 







Vea e 


to 
t 
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and, so far as he knew, did not possess the power 
which Mr. Mullins seemed to invest him with. 

Professor Seligmann remarked that the Pope 
sometimes called himself the servant of servants— 
but that did not mean very much. He was of 
opinion that a librarian might do a good deal in the 
way of assisting a committee, and by his business 
tact save a good deal of money. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS. 


Mr. Harrison moved on behalf of Mr. H: R: 
Tedder, whose unavoidable absence called forth 
many expressions of regret : 

“* That it is desirable that the Council of this Association 
should consider how library assistants may best be aided in 
their training in the general principles of their profession.” 

Mr. Harrison had no plan to suggest, but he 
had no doubt the committee would receive sugges 
tions ona subject of great importance. It was 
mooted once before that apprentices might be 
taken in libraries, and trained from the ages of 
thirteen or fourteen. It had been his experience 
that these turned out useful assistants afterward. 
He had had young men with him from that early 
age, and several of them had become managers of 
libraries in different parts of the country. 

Mr. C. Walford thought the discussion impor 
tant, as the real object of the Association was to 
promote the efficiency of assistants through the 
efficiency of librarians. 

Mr. Nicholson said he hoped their scheme 
would cover cases of those who wished to become 
library assistants. He assured them that there 
were many people who would like to become 
librarians, but who had found out that the pro- 
fession of a librarian was one which required some 
previous training. He had had two applications 
from two graduates of Oxford to be allowed to 
work in his library in order to obtain practical 
experience. 

Mr. J. K. Waite (Bolton) said that in his town 
they had regularly apprenticed boys in the library, 
and with very good results. 

It was stated that in Liverpool and Plymouth the 
same system had been pursued. 

Mr. S. Neil said it was very desirable that the 
Council should draw up a statement of the studies 
with which young librarians or persons proposing 
to become librarians should be acquainted; and 
secondly, should institute a preliminary exami- 
nation in those subjects, and grant certificates, 
which would be of use to them in applying for 
employment as librarians. 

Mr. Nicholson said he knew Mr. Tedder had 
such a suggestion in view. 

lhe Secretary said the question of the training 


of librarians’ assistants was intimately connected 
with the amount of salary paid them ; and unless 
burgesses and library committees were more 
liberal, they could not expect to get a large amount 
of education in return. A knowledge of the clas- 
sification of the sciences would be of great im- 
portance to young librarians. No doubt that 
sounded somewhat formidable, but really no school- 
boy of 14 or 16 should leave school without 
having some idea of the relation of the great 
branches of learning to each other, and if they 
had that, they would at once get rid of an enor- 
mous number of difficulties which troubled many 
librarians. 

Mr. Plant remarked that it was all very nice to 
speak of teaching library assistants logic, and 
mathematics, and science, but when were they to 
learn it? He knew that in some free libraries 
the assistants and boys worked from nine in the 
morning to nine at night. The tender-hearted 
committees allowed them an afternoon a week, 
and paid them the enormous salary of 6s. a week 
and upward. Where, under these circumstances, 
was there time for giving boys a systematic course 
of education ? There was no class in the com- 
munity so badly treated by the public as the 
librarians. They never seemed to have the 
slightest consideration for the librarians’ leisure 
hour. 

Mr. Harrison said Mr. Plant was always giving 
them valuable information. He put in the 
shadows with wonderful effect, and they could not 
but profit by what he said. But he thought they 
all felt that it was their object to get rid of those 
very things. They wished to make committees 
and councils more humane and more reasonable; 
that their tenderness of heart might not extend 
from nine to nine. By working in the lines of 
the resolution submitted to them, they should be 
able to raise the status of the accomplished libra- 
rian, and enable the younger ones to attain a higher 
level. 

Professor Macgregor said he did not think they 
could train librarians. They must be born libra- 
rians. 

Mr. T. G. Law (Signet Library) said there 
could be no motion brought before them of more 
importance, for the fact was the whole future of 
the Association seemed to turn on this training of 
future librarians. He had listened with much in- 
terest to what had been said about the manage- 
ment of public libraries. It was not creditable 
that any librarians should have those horrible 
hours and that slavish life which had been de- 
scribed. If they had not some amount of educa- 
tion before they started, it was certain that, with 
such hours, they had little chance of acquiring it 
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afterward. But there were a number of their 
chief libraries where the hours were comparatively 
short. In his own library they were from 10 to 4 
part of the year, and from 10 to 3 for the other 
half-holiday Here, 


an immense amount of leisure possessed 


part, with a on Saturday. 


then, was 


by young men, intelligent, industrious, and in 


terested in their profession. He thought it was 
very important that rules should be drawn up and 
suggestio is 


made by which their assistants would 


be able to educate themselves. Something should 


be told them what languages and other branches 
of study were most important for them to know as 


libra 





ians. Chief librarians should lay themselves 
out to do all in their power to help assistants in 
their studies. 


ae 2 5. 


had been 


Clark (Advocates’ Library) said he 
the libra- 


rians of the free public libraries had told them as 


very much astonished at what 
regards the work and hours, not of their assist- 
Now the 
boys in the Advocates’ Library worked from nine 


ants only, but of those called boys. 


to four one part of the year, and from nine till 


three the other; they had at leasta fortnight’s 
holiday in the summer time, and several shut days 
those 


He 


could not refrain from expressing his astonish- 


throughout the year ; and in his opinion 


boys were kept long enough at work. 
ment to hear from Mr. Plant that such things 
could exist as boys kept in rooms—with an atmos- 
phere such as they knew existed in rooms where 
books were stored—from nine in the morning until 
nine at night. He did not think it would be to 
the credit of the Association unless they insisted 
upon boys and assistants getting time to educate 
rhe first that the 


hours they served in these public libraries should 


themselves. necessity was 


be shortened. In selecting boys, he only chose 
those who had made up their mind to educate 
themselves by attending such schools as the School 
of Arts in this city. He had cases of boys who 
had done that, and the progress they had made 
was something wonderful. 

Mr. F. T. Barret (Glasgow) said the average 
hours of the librarians in the Mitchell Library 
amounted to fifty hours per week. 

The resolution was then unanimously carried. 

As at this stage Mr. Small desired to leave, Mr. 
J. D. Mullins took the chair for the remainder of 


the sitting. 


OPENING OF PUBLIC 


ON 


LIBRARIES 
SUNDAY. 


AND MUSEUMS 


On Mr. E. B. Nicholson rising to move his 
motion with reference to the opening of museums 
and libraries on Sunday : 

The chairman said he had received a notice of 
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motion which might render a discussion of the 


question unnecessary Perhaps it would be as 
well if Mr. Nicholson would move his motion 
and withhold his speech until he heard whether the 
Association wished the subject discussed. But if 
Mr. Nicholson insisted upon speaking, the Associa 
tion would have great difficulty in preventing other 
members answering his arguments. 

Mr. Bullen objected to any pressure being put 
upon Mr. Nicholson. He was fully entitled to 


make any remarks he thought proper. 
Mr. Nicholson 


one of explanation. 


said his speech would be simply 
He had 


1 with any arguments o1 


no intention of in 


cumbering his speecl the 


subje ct. 
Mr. 


the m« 


Welch 


he 


(Guildhall 
had 


Lib 


notice of 


considered that 


tion given should have 

priority 
The 

that Mr 
Mr. 


the 


could not | 


Nicholson’s motion had priority. 


Chairman said there a de 


yubt 
Welch said his amendment was simply that 
Association should pass to the next business on 
he was not allowed 


the paper. If 
before Mr 


to move that 


Nicholson spoke, his amendment would 


fall to the ground. 

The Secretary suggested that Mr. Welch was 
not entitled to make any such amendment prior to 
the motion of which notice had been given. The 
proper way w yuuld be to move the previous ques 
tion after Mr. Nicholson had proposed his motion. 


Professor Dickson said it was perfectly clear that 
if Mr. Nicholson proposed his motion he was en 
Those 


with the motion could support a negative proposi 


titled to speak to it. who did not agree 


tion. 

Mr. Nicholson then moved the following 
motion: 

That this Association ts in favor of general principle of 


hbranes, museums, and other 


opening publi 


some part at 


gallenes for 
ilar local 


aon 





least of every Sunday, though part 


circumstances may sometimes render the present appli 


of this principle useless or undesirable 


The sul 
upon the programme of the Association in 1877. 
Several 


English and American librarians. 


ject of Sunday opening, he said, was put 


speeches were made regarding it by 
All spoke in 
some thought that 
a vote on the subject might prejudice the cause of 


In 


was a good deal of stir, 


favor of Sunday opening, but 


free libraries. the summer of last year there 


at any rate in London, on 
this question, when it was before the House of 
Lords. Under these circumstances, it was thought 


it would be of great benefit to the cause of Sunday 


opening if a favorable expression of opinion was 
obtained from that Association \ motion on the 
subject was introduce t the Manchester meeting, 


but an amendment was also proposed, which, how 





ever, did not oppose the Sunday opening on the 
question of principle. The amendment at the 
Manchester meeting declared it was not expedient 
that the Association should pass any opinion on 
the subject. Neither the amendment nor the 
motion was put to the vote. Mr. Axon was satis- 
fied with the discussion, and he withdrew his 
motion in deference to the objection of a few 
gentlemen. Under these circumstances he had 
brought forward his present motion. One of the 
objections raised at Manchester was that it was in- 
consistent with the modesty of the Association to 
dictate to library committees. The motion at the 
Manchester meeting said the “ Association earnestly 
urged,” etc. The Association, he thought, had a 
perfect right to urge, but at the same time it would 
be observed that in this year’s motion the Associa- 


tion was only asked to express its opinion in favor 


of certain principles. t was said it was not their 
place to discuss this subject. He asked whose 
place was it—(a voice, “ The Town Council’s ”)— 


if it were not those who knew the practical effect 
of such a proceeding as the Sunday opening was 
likely to have upon the readers outside and the 
librarian inside? It must also be remembered 
that this motion had reference only to public libra- 
ries. It had been suggested that if a librarian gave 
a vote on this question, it might be obnoxious to 
certain members of his committee, and that he 


might even be called to account and reprimanded. 


He could hardly think that probable. He ex- 
plained that by the phrase “local circumstances ” 
in his motion, he meant where libraries could not 
be kept open without depriving the librarian of the 
opportunities he might justly claim for attending 
public worship; or if they could not be opened 
without imposing extra work on the librarian. 
His third “local circumstances ” was where there 
was no reasonable proportion of the population of 
the town desiring such opening on the Sunday. 
All these were included in the local circumstances 
alluded to in his motion. He was not proposing 
in his resolution that the government should pass 
any bill upon the subject, but that the Association 
should say, for the guidance of committees hesita- 
ting whether they should open their libraries or not, 
that in the opinion of the members of the Library 
Association such opening would be a good thing, 
where the local circumstances were favorable. He 
did not propose to argue the religious or social aspect 
of the question, and he woul i have followed that 
course in whatever town he had been speaking. Men 
were not likely to be convinced by any arguments 
used in debate, as they must have thought the sub- 
ect out for themselves. He hoped the Associa- 
tion would allow a definite answer to be given on 


this subject, either in one way or another. 
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Mr. W: E. A. Axon formally seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. Welch said he had prepared his amend 
ment out of no desire to slight Mr. Nicholson 
He maintained that this subject of opening libraries 
and museums on Sundays was damaging to the 
interests of the Association. His amendment was 
simply—* That this meeting do now pass to the 
consideration of Mr. Marshall’s paper.” The 
best interests of the Association, he thought, 
would be served by passing over this subject. 
It was so distasteful to so many members that they 
would sooner be disconnected with that Asso- 
ciation than have this motion adopted. But in 
addition to that, the subject, he thought, did not 
come under the objects and scope of the Associa- 
tion. The motion having been brought forward 
previously and withdrawn, he considered it unfort 
unate that it should be brought forward again. 

The Rev. W. D. Macray seconded the amend- 
ment. The opening of libraries and museums on 
Sundays appeared to be a question which did not 
come within the business of the Association. It 
involved the religious question, and even trenched 
upon a subject which was involved in politics. 
The Association, he thought, in these circum 
stances, would do well to pass over this question 
without expressing an opinion either on one side 
or the other. On a division, 38 voted for the 
amendment, as against 8 for the motion. The 
meeting therefore passed to the next business. 


PRESS AND SHELF NOTATION, 


Mr. James Marshall, assistant librarian in the 
Advocates’ Library, read a paper entitled “ An Im 
proved System of Press and Shelf Notation.” 
There being no discussion on the paper, which 
offered no features of special interest, the members 
adjourned for luncheon at half-past twelve. 


Fourth Sitting. 


The members re-assembled at 1:15, when Mr. 
Mullins took the chair, and called upon Mr. Leon- 
ard Wheatley (of Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 
Edinburgh) to read his paper on 


ASSYRIAN LIBRARIES. 


The subject, said Mr. Wheatley, was suggested to 
him by a little work lately published by M. Menaut 
on the subject of the libraries of the Kings of As- 
syria, and he thought it might interest the Associa 
tion to consider the similarity in some instances, and 
the contrasts in others, between those libraries and 
the libraries now. Until recent times, they knew 
little of the libraries of antiquity. They had heard 
of the existence of libraries in Egypt, one of which 
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The most precious volume in the Stockholm col 


lection was the Codex Aureus, a superbly written and 
illuminated MS. of the four Gospels in Latin of 
, & very special interest to pe 
sons speaking the English tongue from the re 
markable deed of gift engrossed on its title-leaf in 


the old South English dialect of the ninth cen 





whereby it is le ver 

Werburg, his wife, to Chri Church the 

Cathedral Church) of Canter y, for the eternal 

health of t uls of the mor They having 

rescued it [rom a heathen war troop, prescri e that 

“no on yall dare to give or part these holy 
vels f n the 1 so long as baptism may 


its sanctuary and when, would pr ably never be 
known. It was found in the city of Mantua, and 
bought and presented to this library in 1690. The 
University Library of Upsala had a collection of 
200,000 books and 7,000 MSS. Here wa dged 
the Codex Argenteus or Mxso Gothic gospels of 
Bishop Ulphila f the fourth century, perhaps the 
most precious MS. in the world. It was the sok 


preserved fountain-head of the Gothic language, 





» which the languages of almost all northern 
Europe had more less close nity Phe 

raries of Upsala 1 Stockholm are main 
tained by annual grants from the State Phe 
Un rsity Library Christiania, foun 1 i 
Idit, estimate » contain 250,000 printed 
books Its most valuable cu ities are a mass 
of mytholo ! and histo ul compositions pro 
d { almost exclusively in Iceland in the middle 
pes There s, besides this me opoli i 
lection, a_ library { about »,000 volume ut 
rhrondjen, a wonderful collection for a_ place 





Situated as far north as 


The Royal Library of Copenhagen is a magnifi 


cent collection, consisting of 600,000 books and 
30,000 MSS. It originated in the sixteenth cen 
tury. The books were not only for consultation, 
but we lent to approved readers rhe Uni- 


versity Library of Copenhagen has 200,000 volumes, 


is especially rich in old Scandinavian MSS 








' 
These two libraries have the privilege of a copy of 
ork printed in the kingdom In looking 
every work printed he king : l g 
at those libraries it struck one that, notwithstand- 
ing ir vastiy greater pubik re In this 
yuntry, our vernment devoted much less at 


g 
tention to the development of literary institutions, 


h as public libraries, than did the less opulent 





I | 

ations on the Continent These latter seemed to 
act upon the principle of rearing and encouraging 
the best and most scholarly men to take the 
charge professionally of such institutions Lady 


librarians found in Sweden. That was a con- 
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cession to the claims of women’s rights which 


might be beneficial. It was, at at any rate, eco- 


nomical. Considering the extent and population 


and resources of the three kingdoms to which he 
had adverted, it must be allowed that their great 


book collections did them infinite credit. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY’S LIBRARY 


Mr. James Gordon (Librarian of the Royal 


Society's Library) gave a short sketch of the his- 








tory of the collection under his charge. In c 
sequence, he said, of the limitation of the pursuits 
and tastes of such of its members as chiefly con 
tributed to its transactions, the Society’s library 
was almost exclusively composed of works relating 
to scrence. It contained about 15,300 Vv lumes 
Ihe scientific works consisted mainly of the tran 
tions of other societies and institutions, which it 
r hange for its own transactior As 
t c bodies showed a rather flatte 
possess its transactions, the circle of it 
was continually widening For the 
prosecution of these exchanges, the So 


bted to the zeal of the curator, Mr. 


4. Buchan. It was only, however, in the trans 
actions of other scientific bodies that the Society's 
library might be rich. Unfortunately the Society 

" } +} ] 
did not purchase special treatises on the several 
sciences ; and though it possessed very valuable 


works of this kind, these had chiefly been d 





, 

t s from authors Indeed, the liberality of 
1 } } , 

authors not members of the Society in present 

their own works was in curious contrast with 

neglect of their own Fellows to make such preset 

tations Few Fellows « Society, though 


r} 


hol ling high othice, thou presenting their 





own works to the library. It was to be wished 


that the Society would pass a resolution requiring 


every Fellow to present a copy of every work of 
which he might be the author to the library. As 





the Society comprehended a large n 


ls distinguished in science and literature in 


dividua 
the northern part of the island, such a regulation 


would lead to the enrichment of the library. 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 


Mr. J. Small 


uurgh Univers 





in to a bequest, in the year 1580, of about 


three hundred volumes, by Clement Little, advo 
cal The books were de posited in a 


longing to Mr. James Lawson, one of the minis 


ters of Edinburgh, which was a part of the lodg 
ing appropriated to the accommodation of the 
it 
the Parliament House now stood. On the death 


ministers of that « situated on the spot where 
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THE 





UTILIZATION OF LIBRARY DUPLICATES. 


Walford submitted some sugges 


“SS 


Mr. Cornelius 
tions for applying a system of “ Clearing to Dupli 


cate Volumes in Public and Private Libraries.”’ In 


America he believed there was a most efficient 


mode of dealing with the duplicates—a clearing 
house to which the volumes sent by 


He, however, did not think 


were parties 
wanting to exchange 


could only be 


this mode very workable, and it 
available for the libraries of one town. rhe 
method he had to suggest was to fill up slips, in a 


form which he had prepared, and let them adver 


tise in the LIBRARY JOURNAL that there were 
books of a certain class for exchange 
Mr. Bullen said he was convinced a LIBRARY 


JOURNAL would not pay in this country if it did 


Besides, in the / 


Circular, they had already a means of exchanging 





not pay in America. 

duplicates 
Several other members spoke on the subject of 

the best means for facilitating the exchange of 

luplicates. 

AND 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARIES. 


Mr. R. A. Macfie (Dreghorn) read a paper on 
“« Copyright in its Relation to the Supply of Books 
Public.” He 


gh no two people could independently enjoy 


to Libraries and the showed that 


thou 
the land or commodities, a thousand could without 





mutual interference copy a book. Legislation in 


, 
I 
the matter hitherto had 


yeen of a quite haphazard 
character. He had no doubt whatever that it 
would be well for all parties if author yuld be 


state, or under authority from the 


paid -by the 
This obviously would 
Who 


state, fixed sums of money. 


} 


require that each book should be valued. 


was to make the estimation? Authors would be 
unwilling to submit their books for adjudication of 
this sort to any commissioner or any bench. At 


present we must not think of that, then. Yet why 
some intermediate method 


1. What 


he proposed was that copyright should continue as 


not, if we could devise 


of procedure ? He submitted that we coul 


at present, except that after a limited number of 
years, say three, any publisher who was prepared 
to give sufficient guarantees that he would duly 


better 


satisfy the author, supply the public 





than the public had been supplied, should have 


the right to demand authority to republish; the 


subsequent satisfaction to the author to be a roy 


alty on each copy printed. He presumed that 5 


per cent. on the retail price would be a fair rate, 


provided it were paid in advance He would 


allow the postponement of this right to republish 


in every instance where the original publisher 


showed that his adventure had not been reason- 


Of course, in some cases authors 


ably successful. 
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would not be so lavishly recompensed as some 


} 


were now; taking the general run of books, he 


believed it would make little difference to authors. 
Books of moderate and great popularity would 
probably benefit by the change; especially would 
this be the case if international 


should There 


that what was called international copyri 


arrangements 


result. was little room to expect 
rht, such 
as should embrace the United States, would be at- 
tained on any plan less considerate of public re 
juirements. He pointed out that the greater the 
number of sales the cheaper could any arti 
produced, including books, and that by turning the 
power of this Association to account, perhaps 
by clubbing together and making their purchases 
in cumu/lo, librarians might obtain their supplies 
on the same terms as the greatest houses; 
would be no loss to authors, and it would enable 
librarians to supply their shelves better and more 
economically. 

Mr. John MacLauchlan dissented from Mr. Ma 
he's proposals as unjust and inexpe lient—unjust 
because he failed to see why an author’s right to 
his property should not be quite as sacred as 
right of property in anything else. If they were to 
would kill the 


that laid the golden eggs, for authors could desist 


carry out such ideas, they 


from writing. 
Mr. 
went in for authors’ rights, and 


3owker said that he was a free-trader, and 
ifter coming over 
from America he was surprised to hear in the old 
country pleas for government interference, pro 
posals to supplant the private libraries, and to in 
jure the business of the local book-seller, which, to 
his mind, was a work very similar to that in which 
the librarian was engaged. 

The Secretary thought Mr. Macfie’s argument 
rested on the fallacy that there was no property in 
ideas. There really was not; the property was 
really in the form of words in which the idea was 
conveyed; but he did not see why an author’s 
of words should not be as 


property in his form 


sacred as an individual’s right to an acre of land. 
Mr. Macfie briefly replied to these 
remarking that at present the government inter- 


fered in the that 


»Hyections, 


matter in a worse form than 
which he had suggested. 
The 


Rules, as revised by them, and the 


Committee then brought up the Cataloguing 
meeting pro- 
rhis dis 


when the 


ceeded to take them into consideration. 


cussion was continued until I P. mM 


meeting adjourned. 


Sixth Sitting. 


The discussion ofthe Rules for Title-entries was 


j 


resumed at 1:15, and they were amended as far as 


rule 34. The rules are given below as finally 











VOLUMES, SI 


6. Othe 
ther particulars are to 


Ho 
llowing order, 























































Peer. 


ay 
</ 
mentaries without the text under the name of the 
commentator. 

Bible. 18. The Bible, or any part of it, in any 
language, is to be under the word Bible, the 
separate parts classed in the order of the 
authorized version, polyglots and original texts 
coming first, followed by English translations; the 
other versions in alphabet, of the names of lan- 
guages. 

Liturgies. 18. Service and Prayer books used 
by any church or religious community are to be 
placed under the head of Liturgies, with a sul 
head of the 


MVEA 


yurch or religious community. 








jooks having more than 





one author or editor are to be entered under the 
one first named in the title, with a cross-reference 
under each of the others 

Translators, Commentators, Editors, Preface 
Writers. 21. Names oftranslators, commentators, 
editors, and preface writers, if they do not occur in 
the title-page, may be added in square brackets, a 
cross-reference being made in each case. 

Theses. 22. The respondent or defender of an 
academical thesis is to be considered as the author, 
unless the work unequivocally appears to be the 


work of the przses. 


Trials. 23. Reports of civil actions are to be 
entered under the name of the party to the suit 
which stands first on the title-page. Reports of 
crown criminal proceedings are to be entered 
under the name of the defendant. Admiralty pro 
ceedings relating to vessels are to be entered under 
the name of the vessel. 

Catalogu 24. Catalogues are to be entered 
under the name of the institution, or owner of the 


collection, with a cross reference to the compiler. 
\ éemen, 25 Noblemen are to be entered 


under the title except when the family name ts 


better known, a cross-reference under the family 


name being made in every case. 


Ecclesiastics. 26. Ecclesiastical dignitaries, un- 


less popes or sovereign princes, under their sur 


names; the highest title to be added, with a 


cross-reference from the title employed in the 


book. 
Sovereigns, Popes, Princes, Orientals, Friars, 
Saints. 27. All persons generally known by a fore 
7 ) 


name are to be so entered, the English form being 
used in the case of sovereigns, popes, ruling princes, 
oriental writers, friars, and persons canonized. 
Varried women ; change of name. 28. Married 
women and other persons who have changed theit 
names to be put under the name best known, with 
1 cross-reference from the last authorized name. 
Names in full. Latinized. 29. In the heading 
of titles, the names of authors are to be given in 


full, and in their vernacular form; authors gen- 
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erally known under their Latin or Latinized names 
are to be entered under those names, the vernacu- 
lar name being added after the first entry, and a 
cross-reference being made. 

Prefixes. 30. English and French surnames 
beginning with a prefix (except the French de and 


1’) are to be recorded under the prefix; in other 


languages under the word following. 

Compound names. 31. English compound sur 
names are to be entered under the last part of the 
name: foreign ones under the first part; cross- 
references being given in all instances. 

Several names. 32. When an author has been 
known by more than one name, reference should 
be inserted from the name or names no. ‘sed as 
headings to the one used. 

Societies. 33. A society is to be entered under 
the first word, not an article, of its corporate name 
with references from any other name by which it is 
known, and from the name of the place where it 
head-quarters are established. 

[The rules being only revised to this point, the 
remainder of them will have to wait until the 


Cambridge meeting next year. ] 
SIZE. 


34. The following are to be the only denomina- 
tions of size used: La. f (“large folio”’), f 
(“folio”), sm. f (“small folio”), la. 4° (“large 
quarto’’), 4° (“quarto”), sm. 4° (*‘small quarto’’), 
la. 8° (“large octavo’’), 8° (“octavo”), sm. 8 
small octavo’’), 12° (“duodecimo”’), 18° (“ deci- 
mo-octavo ”’), and m° (“minimo”’), with the addi- 
tion for unusual size of sq. (“square’’), nar. 
(“narrow’’), ob. (“oblong”’). 

Measurements of size. 35. The following are to 
be the superior limits in height for each size, the 
inferior limit of each size being the superior limit 


of the size below it: 


la. f over 18 inches. 
f below 18 ™ 
sm. I ° . ‘ - 13 = 
la. 8 ‘ . = mu CU 
8 , ; : “ 9 “ 
sm. 8° 2 - —_—_ 
12° ¢ ° ° 8 
ar . ‘ is 6 * 
m . ‘ below 6 “ 
m @ « . : . s 
4 ‘ . » iI ™ 
sm. 4 . ° ° - 5 - 


The width of each of these three sizes being at 
least 4-5ths of its height. 

Alteration of size. 36. Where the size of a book 
has been altered from one of the above sizes to 
another by cutting down or inlaying, the original 
size is to be given, with the altered size added in 


square brackets. 
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Omission Continuation 


not to be repeated; a single ind 





cates the omission of the prec ext £ ‘ 
title. A dash following a nun 


tinuation. Mr. W 























Arrangement. 38. Entries under the surname ; ; 
only are to precede fuller entries under the same : : . me 
‘ der for the g 
name; where the initals only of the pre-names ar oakne Quen Gen | ‘ f 4 , 
given, they are to precede full entries with the sam« be y Mr. I 
initials. The prefixes M’ and Mc are to be a lhe motion v ynded by Mr. W. P. ¢ 
ranged as if written in full Mac. ney, and unanimously adopt 
39. The works of an author are to be arranged Bin Willies seaied 
in the following order : a nee eT Ye © 
(a@.) Collected works taries, Mr. Law and Mr. Black, and t Local ( 
Partial collections. for their great exertions in rendering the visit to the Ass 
c.) Individual works. GOR $0 agrecae & . 
.) Translations in the same order, in Without the aid of these gentlen they w i 
alphabetical order of languages. not have had all th pla thr ) 
graphi ° 40. Cross-reterences are to re them in Edin urgn, and in many way ey | | 
given from the subjects of biographies to their assisted to mak e€ mé icee 
writers, and from the writers of books illustrati: Prot Selig é t ‘ 
the lives or works of individuals, to the names of was warmly respond 
such persons Mr. Law a Mr. Black briefly acl vledged 
Alphabetization. 41. The order of alphabeti the vote, and Mr. Small and Mr. Clark, be 
zation is to be that of the English alphabet. called upon, replied « ehalf of the Local Com 
Composite headings. 42. In composite headings mitt 
the first word is alone to be considered. Vote i ‘ ed t ) . 
Persons and pla 43. Names of persons are ciety tor their kindne 1 placing the room 
to precede similar names of places. their disposal for their meetings; to the director 
Transliteration. 44. Headin and = tith in of the Phil hical | tution, | I 
foreign characters may be transliterated. ers who had invited the Association to inspect 
A, O, U. 45. The German ae, oe, and ue are their works; and to the President, Vice-Pr 
always to be written 4, 6, ii, and arranged as 1, O, Ue dents, the Secretary, Treasurer, and other m« 
Figures. 46. Arabic figures are to be used rather bers of the Cour 
than Roman; but Roman figures may be used rHE DATE OF MEET! 
after the names of sovereigns, princes, and popes, Mr. A. J. Frost move 
and may be used to designate the number of a ‘That the date of future 2 . etings be fixe , 
volume followed by a page number than the month of October 
Authors of the same nam 47. Designatior >The m —" ‘ I ' 
are to be added to distinguish writers of the same took place, which resulted in t 4 — ° 
name from each other. ing it to the Council to fix th late \ 
Languages. 48. The languages in which a book vote, however, was taken 
is written are to be stated when there are several, of tl meeting, when Augu va re , 
and the fact is not mentioned in the title-page. most suitable month, against July, Se , 
I'wo papers having been omitted from the pro Octo 
gramme, owing to want of time, the meeting post ELECTION Of FRICEI 
poned the consideration of the catalogue rules, Che set hen é é t t 
and proceeded to the election of officers, and the the Chairman announced the name a the 
j voting papers were distributed; Messrs. P. Cowell for the xt year t e as f | | 
and A. J. Frost being nominated scrutineer rhe Rev. H. O. Coxe Vice-President Lord Lin 


name of Mr. Tedder for Vice-President, and of say, |]. Small, J. D. Mullin Cour J. B 


tlemen for the Council, were with Bailey, F. T. Barrett, G. Bullen, P. ¢ well, A. J. 





two other ger 


drawn at their request with the consent of the per Frost, R. Garnett, E. B. Nich , W. H. Over 
sons nominating them. rhe scrutineers then col all, H. Stevens, H. R. Tedder, C. Walford, B. R 
lected the voting papers and retired to count the Wheailey. ‘Treasure R. Harriso Secretarie 
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THE COMMITTEES ON INDICATORS AND STA- 
TISTICS. 

The Committee on Indicators brought up their 
report, which was adopted on the proposal of Mr. 
rimmins, seconded by Mr. Waite. 

Mr. Credland then read the report of the Sta- 
tistical Committee. Mr. Tonks proposed that the 
matter of statistics should be referred to the Coun 
cil; this was seconded by Mr. Nicholson and 


carried. 
BINDING. 

Mr. Nicholson moved: 

“That it be an instruction to the Council to send to all 
book-binders in the Book-binders’ Trade Directory a circular 
letter, containing such inquiries as it may be desirable to 
make, and inviting answers, suggestions, and scales of 
prices. And that the results be laid before the Association 
at its next yearly meeting, together with such samples of 
binding as the Council may think fit to obtain.”’ 

[his motion was seconded by Mr. Walford, and 


carried without discussion. 


COMMITTEE ON A GENERAL CATALOGUE OF ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. 

rhe following report was read by the Sex retary, 
and adopted after a short discussion : 

This Committee was re-appointed by the month 
ly meeting of November 7, 1879, and has held 
several meetings, at which the best method of 
proceeding to carry the proposed scheme for a 
general catalogue of English literature into exe 
cution, has been carefully considered. A great 
difference of opinion has arisen on the very im- 
portant point, whether the proposed specimen 
letter (referred to in our previous report) should 
include only books printed in English in the 
United Kingdom, or all books printed in English, 
whether here or abroad. It has not been possible, 
therefore, to complete the contemplated specimen 
for the Edinburgh meeting, and your committee 
must ask leave to consider the matter through 
another year. Meanwhile the committee have re- 
quested the Secretary, who has been engaged in 
compiling the English titles for the specimen, to 
lay before the meeting the conclusions which his 
labors on the subject have led him to form. 

August 20, 1550 

THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. 

With regard to the LIBRARY JOURNAL, it was 
moved by the Secretary, and seconded by Mr. 
Walford, that Mr. Bowker be requested to confer 
with the Council on the subject. 

THE RULES FOR TITLE-ENTRIES. 

rhe consideration of the cataloguing rules was 
then resumed, but the hour being late, it was re 
solved to postpone the further consideration until 
the next annual meeting, and accordingly the 


meeting dissolved. 
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COMMUNICATION. 
PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF THE A. L.A. 


30STON, October 30, 1880. 


Tue share of the writer in the library work of 
the last four years will excuse, in part, at least, 
the personal character of this summary. 

When I commenced, in the early summer of 
1876, to agitate for a LIBRARY JOURNAL and Asso 
ciation, most of the leading librarians were doubt 
ful of the possibility of accomplishing much. A 
few were more hopeful, most prominent among 
them Mr. Cutter, of the Boston Atheneum. In 
spite of discouragements I went forward. The 
four years have past, and every one acknowledges 
that a great deal has been done. The public has 
awakened to an interest in libraries never before 
known. Librarianship has been elevated to the 
rank of a profession, and there are more and better 
aspirants for places in libraries than ever before. 
Those who had been doubtful became enthusiastic, 
and worked side by side with the more hopeful. 
True, the time had come for all this, but without 
our efforts little would have been done. The 
thousands of letters scattered through the country, 
conferences, circulars, JOURNALS, etc., have stimu- 
lated to activity and caused the delivery of addresses, 
publication of articles, and, in many cases, the bet- 
ter management or equipment of old libraries, or 
the opening of new. While so much has been 
done, vastly more might have been done, and may 
still be done, if we heed the lesson of the past four 
years. Read the Secretary’s report to the Boston 
conference, then add to it the list of the things we 
ought and want to do asan Association. Without 
exception, it will be found that for any satisfactory 
work two things are absolutely necessary: An 
office as head-quarters, and a man or woman giving 
exclusive time and thought to library interests. 
Hosts of letters must be written and answered ; 
circulars with suggestions for better work must be 
distributed; visitors, librarians, and committees 
must be seen. An office-secretary devoted to the 
task would have every minute crowded with solid 
work. This has never been done. The A. L. A. 
has never paid a cent for either office or work, 
although my own office was apparently looked 
upon as head-quarters. 

In 1879, the Readers and Writers Economy Com- 
pany, just started, offered office accommodations 
for that year without charge. Any gain from this, 
however, was neutralized because there was no one 
there to do the work, and both Mr. Jackson and my- 
self were at once plunged so deeply into the cares 
of the rapidly growing Economy Company, that 
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bills on faith that the money would some day 
come. Last year a little special effort was made 
for two or three months, and the debt was paid, 
and we have over $400 in the treasury to-day 
with which to start our work 

It seems as if there could be but one answer, 
and that in favor of a vigorous forward movement, 
in which each shall try to do his part in awakening 
new interest, securing new members, and contribu 
} 


ting to the common fund the result of his own 
experiments and experience Let us have 1 gen 
eral and prompt expression of opinion which will 
prac tically decide e que stion. All letters sent to 
the Secretary will be submitted to the Executive 
Board and summarized for the next JOURNAL. 
The off und the worker is the main thing to 
be decided upon. The right woman for the place 
could render efficient service, and suggestions of 
names, with salary expected, etc., will be specially 
wek ine The jue m is ill mportant, ind every 
reader of the JOURNAL interested should send 
something, if only a po tal card, to say “ go ahead 
every one must have something to say, and I 





to receive during November a letter or card 


from every reader of this paper. 


MeELvIL Dut. 
EXPLANATORY} 
LONDON, Sept. 30, 1550. 


I 


To the Edi —With reference to the note 


which you have added to the extract from the 
Svdney J\/ornine fle unde he heading Aus 
tralia,” in the July-August number of the LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, will you kindly permit us to explain 
that every Revolving Book-case which we have 
either exhibited or sold has been distinctly labeled 


“The American Revolving Book-case, manufac 


tured by Triibner & Co.”; that in every adver 


tisement or circular scription has been 





given ; that they are sd here by arrange 


ment with the American patentee, and that the 
patentee receives a royalty on every Book-cas« 
sold, although he omitted to secure his patent in 


lo this extent have we “ copied un American 
invent 


We remain, sir, your obedient servants, 


| We take piea re in adding the above The 
note was simply an itbrea { American price 
4s to original invention. No slur on the fair fame 
of Triibner & Co. was intended heir own letter 


states, what we should otherwise have added, that 
without the slightest legal claim they have paid for 


what others are in the habit of considering public 
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property outside the United States. Triibner 
& Co. are, however, so well known throughout the 
library world for their enterprise in securing the 
best from every country for their great clientele of 


librarians, that it can be no discredit to them or 
to Great Britain that some of their good things 
come from America. Certainly every reader of 
their announcements has evidence that America 
has no ground to complain of being ignored, for 
rriibner’s lists, more than any others known to 


us, make America prominent.—ED. ] 


A PLAN FOR CONTINUIN( THE IBRARY 
[OURNAL 


Boston, October 1580 


7» 

REDUCE price to $2.00. Announce that as many 
numbers will be published during the year as the 
total amount received for subscriptions and ad 
vertisements will pay for the printing and publish 
ing. If at the end of January, 1881, there is only 
enough to pay for one number, let it an annual; 


if for two, a semi-annual; if for three, a 





for six, a bi-monthly; if enough more subs« 





tions come in during the year to pay for another 
number, then another number to be published. 
The form to be reduced to the size of the 7?’x 
hers’ weekly; cheaper paper to be used. Mat 
ter to be condensed. In bibliography, titles to be 
rigidly confined to two lines each. 
I think eight pages once in two months would 


| Ss once in three 


be better than sixteen 





months. 


ceedings of the Association, and jaid for éy it 
ntirely, press work, paper, clerical work, &c. 
Yours, 


DUPLICATES 
PuBLic SCHOOL LIBRARY, 


St. Louts, Sept. 29, 1580 





YOuR suggestion regard 





duplicates offers the best solution for one of the 


most troublesome of library problem 





several hundred vols. here in my w 

should be glad to send to a competent and trust 
worthy manager “ wuconditional/y.”” Some | know 
to be valuable, if I could only find the person who 
needs them Ihe whole lot I should be happy to 
dispose of once for all. I was about to make a 


wlygraph list of them, to send to various libraries ; 
potygral 
but if there is any prospect of your plan being 


carried out, | will postpone indefinitely a work 
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London, contributors to the different art societies 
of London, plates in the Gentleman’s Magazin 

complete indexes to that and the Annual Register, 
while sets of these periodicals are so rare in this 
country. We have our local interests, they theirs, 


while the wide fields of science, history, literature, 


are mutual grounds for unlimited work Had we 
a similar organization, there should be no rivalry, 
no duplicate work, but hearty co-operation and 
mutual assistance. We believe that the amount of 


work accomplished in this way would be far 
greater than by appeals for American memberships 
to the present proposed list of indexes. Distinct 
plans of work, under similar rules and methods, 
should be agreed upon. A certain member 
ship fee might entitle to the publications of 
both societies, or any one interested in a special 
index might subscribe for that, whichever society 
had it in hand. 

As Mr. Russell says, “We should have no 
rivalry except in a common pride of ancestry, and 
in the good works which have made us great.” 


Let us have an Index Society. A. D. 


THE NEW LIBRARY OF THE NAVY DI 
PARTMENT. 


“OnE of the handsomest rooms in the United 
States, and probably the most beautiful public 
library in the world, is the room just finished 
for the use of the library of the Navy Depart 


lin the central portion of the 


ment It is situates 
new State, War, and Navy Department building. 
It has a very imposing reception-room, 40 by 30 
feet, inlaid with English tiling of most beauti 
ful designs. The central tile represents a blaz 
ing star, and adds very materially to the effect 
Around the walls at regular intervals are placed 
magnificent panels of marble from the different 
juarries of Europe. The central piece of each 
panel is of malachite marble, a beautiful green 
with veins of white in fantastic shapes from the 
Alps, with a narrow edging of sienna; a yellowish 
marble also from Italy, which in turn is surrounded 
by a white bordering of red griotto; a dark red 
marble, with white and black streaks, from 
France There are ten of these panels, the di 
mensions of each being 8% by 4% feet. Each 
is inclosed in a heavy iron frame, beautifully 
gilded and decorated. In the corners are four 
handsome bronze emblematic statues, 750 pounds 
in weight, representing ‘Peace and War,’ ‘ Lib- 
erty,’ ‘Arts and Science,’ and ‘ Industry.’ 
Above each statue’s head protrude magnificent 


bronze chandeliers of peculiar and unique work- 


manship In the north and south wings are 
four alcoves fitted up with shelving, and having a 
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capacity of 7,000 volumes. In two of these 
alcoves elevators are placed for transporting books 
to the second story of the library, which is very 
similar to the lower floor in its adornments. 
Around its sides, overlooking the reception-room, 
runs a handsome gallery with a beautiful bronze 
railing of various designs, with circular transpar- 
encies of Mexican onyx. In the four upper niches, 
corresponding with the positions of the statues in 
the reception-room, are representations of Cleo 
patra’s barge, over which are fac-similes of the 
chandeliers on the lower floor. There are, also, 
ten panels in this floor, the center-piece of each 
being an elegant red and white conglomerate 


marble from the head of Lake Champlain. rhey 
have a narrow surrounding of sienna, and a 

bordered with a wide band of green marble, 
found near Genoa, Italy. Around the edges of 


the railing horizontal braces are placed, upon 
which portraits of naval heroes are intended to 
be hung. Over the entrance to the reception 
room from the corridor, in which tl word 
‘Library’ is cut, is a slab of ancient ‘ verde 
antique’ marble, taken from a temple found at 
Pompeii, and obtained from a gentleman of New 
York. 

“ The library is lighted by a lofty glass « 
and by windows facing east, from w 


beautiful view of the Capitol is obtained. The 





doors of the library are of 


with bolts and locks of appropriate na il de 
signs. It is well that this magnificent room i 
labeled ‘ Library.’ One would not know its 


destination from its appearance. 


FRENCH LIBRARIES. 


[We translate the following from a letter of a 
valued correspondent in Paris : } 

“iT i proposed to introduce the electric light 
into the National Library of Paris, in imitation of 
what has been done in the British Museum of 


London. It is said they are now making some 


preparatory experiments. They should commence 
first by trying the system in some other large 
library of Paris, perhaps in the Aitliothégu f 
Genevieve, which is open evenings and lighted by 
gas. 

“On this question of the National Library we 


may say that, as we write, the Minister of Publi 


Instruction is presenting to the Chaméres a pro- 
ject for the acquisition of some houses that join 
this establishment. This would lessen the chanc 
of fire, and would render enlargement and exten- 
sion of the National Library possible. 

“Since it involves a sum of several millions of 


francs, many people feel that the money would be 
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and library years, it moreover became apparent 
that the double work had put a greater strain upon 
both body and mind than could be wisely con 
tinued, so that he was fully ready to a juiesce in 
the resolution passed by the Board, ‘ that hereafter 
whosoever is appointed Librarian shall 


whol 


le time to the duties of the office 
H: v. Die Bibliothek im 
versitats-Gebaude in Wien. 
{nzeiger, March-April. ) 
LeceTa, M. 
Naturales de 


give his 


FERSTEL, neuen | 
Replik. (In 

14+4% P.- 

Museo de 


(/n Boletin 


(GESTA Y te] 


Biblioteca 
Ciencias Madrid. 
hist., July.) 


KONGL. BIBLIOTEKET, Stockholm. Handlinger. 
K. Bibliothekets sam 
ling af svenska brefvexlingar [af Elof Tegnér] 
Stockh., P. A. Norstedt & Séner, 1880. [ 1] + 


12+5-+ 128 p. O. 


Arsberattelse fér ar 1879. 


Each correspondence is described briefly, and a 
given of the correspondents’ names, with 
Like the first part of the 

is is remarkably well printed. 
lil which 


raries 
lections of ms. letters get into the 

way of publishing such lists as this. We remem 

ber only a single similar one issued by a library in 

this country, the list of mss. at the end of the 

catalogue of the Prince collection in the Boston 

Public Library. We might add the catalogue of 

President Sparks’s mss., which are now d 

in Harvard College Library, though t 

lished by Mrs. Sparks and not 

th of catalogue 


was 


these 


wriefly viven.”’— 


ASTER (.Wa 


Clint 


11,954; Issued, 
ver literature, 16.5; 
1d Sciences, 8.9.) The 
S. Imes, W. T. Adams, 

ance ) row 

Stowe, Blac k, ts. 

The 


reading-room a scra 


His 


followed at lis 
bridge, Mrs 

Dickens, etc. 
table of the 


criticism. 


acDonald, Scott, 
exhibits upon the 
book of literary 


librarian 


K. Transactions 


annual 


und proceedings 
held at Manchester, 
5, 1879; ed. by H: R. Tedder 


Thomas London, Chiswick 


meeting, 
and 
Press 
1880. 10+ 1854p. 1 O 


Printed with the usual excellence of the Chis 

Press. Of the index it is only necessary to 
been made by Mr. Tedder, on the 
n of the indexes of the London and the Oxford 


mes Nothing more could be 


hat it ha 
vol desired. 

Mr. Tedder’s report of the proceedings at the 
Manchester meeting, printed in LIB. JOURNAL, 
4: 405-21, includes an excellent abstract of the 
papers now pul lished in this volume. 

Mr. Walford’s paper on the destruction of 

brari t { to be 
committee who 


Mr. 


read by every library 
are meditating a new building. 
G. Parr, in his “ Card-Ledger,”’ appears to 
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aujourd’hui; nous avons trop de confiance dans 
le sentiment de la méthode et de la critique en 
ij rance, pour penser que jamals on puisse assister 
a la réalisation de ces théories singuliéres.’’"—/o/y- 
biblion, August, p. 186. 

SPRINGFIELD, Wass. An. the year 
Spr., 1dS350. 


report, for 
22 p. UO. 
hall use) 20,888 


ending May 8. 


Issued (home use) 39,482; 


] 


Une visite a la bibliothéque de I’ Université de 


Bale ; vibliophile lyonnais. Lyon, 


Brun, 1880. 45 p. 8”. 


par un 


he author lately visited Basel with the aim of 
inquiries concerning the ancient Lyons 


making 
printers of the 15th and 16th centuries. He suc 


ceeded in finding traces of several printers of 
Lyons whose names do not occur in the lists kept 
in their native town—neither in the tax-registers 
nor in the catalogues of inhabitants liable to be 
called out in cases of fire or other alarm. During 
the course of his researches he gained a lively 
affection for the famous Basel Library itself, for its 
wealth in incunadudla, for the political moderation 
of the Basel population— which, whatever party 
triumphed, has invariably protected the books of 
party Even during the ‘ Bilder- 
’ of the Reformation period, while in other 


the adverse 
sturm 
places the victors burned the entire literature of 
their Basel, which always held an 
*‘Erasmian’ or mediatory position, such 
writings, so that many a unique work now rests in 
joy of modern students, upon the 
shelves of its library. The Lyons bibliophile was 
particularly struck with the book collection of 
Johannes Heynlin, of Stein, originally saved from 
the Charterhouse. 


opponents, 
saved 


safety, to the 


All the books, except two, were 
printed in Paris, the latest being dated 1474—“‘ a col 
lection whose like is not to be found elsewhere in 
the whole world.’ The Basel Library is also rich in 
mss. of classical antiquity; but perhaps its most 
interesting treasure is to be found in the hundred 
volumes of correspondence of eminent scholars 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, which have been 
much used, but which still remain an unexhausted 
source of information for the students of those 
id., Sept. 4 


W., R. G. [? Wurre, R: Grant. ] 
libraries. (In MW. ¥. Zimes, July 4.) 


periods.’ 


MUSEUMS and 


Whether we can reasonably hope that there will 
ever be in New York, perhaps I may say anywhere 
in the country, an instituuon of any kind 
nected with literature, art, or science, whether 
museum-like or university-like, which shall have 
sufficient importance, weight, and dignity to main- 
tain a position of authority, and to be the occasion 
of reasonable pride, is at present very much to be 
doubted. And the reason of this great improba 
bility is to be found in a tendency of our society, 
which increases rather than diminishes with ad 
vancing years. This tendency is toward a destruc 
tion of public spirit. Such a tendency might 
naturally be looked forin a democratic republic, 
the people of which are sparsely scattered over a 
wide expanse of country. Still more is such a 
tendency likely to prevail in a political society to 
which year after year hundreds of thousands of 
ignorant emigrants are admitted, with all the 
privileges of the members of the ancient common- 


con- 


LIBRARY 


JOURNAL. 


wealth—emigrants who know the place to which 
they come only asa place where money can be 
got, and who seek it only to get money. In such 
a country and among such a sort of people, every 
man becomes merely an individual. here are 
laws to keep order, and there is a certain kind of 
association for the protection or the advancement 
of common interest — Continental Dentists’ Unions 
and the like; but there is no real commonwealth ; 
there is no true community. Among such a peo 

ple, when a man gives a considerable sum of 
money for any public purpose, he is sure to give it 
to his own magnification. At least he will give it 
to carry out some special individual notion of his 
own, with which he knows that his name will in 
this manner always be associated. This has been 
the case here. The country is dotted over with 
little “colleges,” so called, or institutions of one 
sort or another, which have been endowed by men 
who would not have thought seriously for five 
minutes of giving the endowment to a like institu- 
tion already establishéd, where it might be of 
some real service to literature, or art, or to benev 

olence. 

rhis feeling lost to New York 
books which would have been a very 
addition to a great library—the late Mr. Barton’s 
collection. Added to the Lenox collection and the 
books that New York students owe to the munifi 
cence of the Astors, father and son, it would have 
made a library that New York might have been 
proud of,—one far more admirable and ten times 
more useful than the three are standing separately. 

Che British Museum is the splendid result of a 
tendency directly opposed to that which prevails 
with us. It is the result of concentration, of a 
complete subordination of individualism to public 
Spirit. 

[There is altogether too much truth in Mr. 
White’s strictures; but they are not universally ap 
plicable. The history of Harvard University and 
the Boston Public Library shows that there are 
men who are willing to forward a work begun by 
others. If I might be allowed farva componer: 
magnis, | would add the Boston Athenzum, which 
lately received two bequests, one of $20,000 and 
one of $160,000, given without a hint of a wish 
that the donors’ names should be commemorated 
in any way, and the larger of them without any 
restrictions on its use. I have mentioned the 
three cases which are most familiar to me. No 
doubt readers will remember similar cases in their 
own States.—C: A. C.J 


a collection of 
important 


yy p dh 
Catalogs of libraric 


Classified index of Sanskrit 


A. ( 
mss. in the Palace at 
don, 1880. 208 p. 4°. 


BURNELL, 


Tanjore. Part 3. Lon 


Gives of each of the more important a full descrij 
tion, with extracts. 

“The collection of the Board of Examiners at 
Madras has been more fully than correctly anal 
yzed by the Rev. W. Taylor: a more trustworthy 
catalogue was printed at Madras in 1861. Lists 
of the Sanskrit mss. in the Saraswati Bhandaram 
Library of the Maharaja of Mysore appeared at 
Bangalore in 1870 and at Bombay in 1574. But 
by far the most important contribution to our 
knowledge of the Sanskrit literature of Southern 
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The enormous growth of modern medical liter- 
ature would make a comprehensive survey of any 
given subject well-nigh impossible, except for the 
means which the indomitable energy and enter- 
prise of one individual who has conceived and is 
carrying out this gigantic undertaking. Dr. 
Billings gracefully acknowledges the aid he has 
received from Dr. Robert Fletcher, in carrying 
this volume through the press, and his indebted- 
ness to Drs. H. C. Yarrow and James R. Chadwick 
for valuable aid in reading American 
physicians may well feel proud of the work which 
has been done by the medical department of our 
government since the war. The Army Medical 
Museum and the great Medical and Surgical 
History of the War have found a fitting sequel in 
the Library and Catalogue. Had America done 
nothing else for medical science, she might well 
rest satisfied with the laurels she has won by so 


the Surgeon-General’s 


pr Ors. 


efficient a service as that of 
Ofnhce. 

We understand that Dr. Billings hopes to ob- 
tain a further grant from Congress at the coming 
ession, and we would urge every physician to use 
his influence with the representative of his dis 
trict to that end. As the work is now rapidly 


approaching completion, it is pee desirable 


s difficult to obtain 
should be presente 1 to the library. Although it 
may be of little value to medical each one 
contributes its mite toward bringing about that 
end so yearned for by every librarian—the making 
As the complete 
large and expensive, making about 


that any rare articles or wor 


science, 


his collection a complete one. 
work will be 
ten volumes royal octavo of 1,000 pages each, the 
distribution from 
small, and 
furnished to public libraries and 


number of copies available for 
he Sura 
the Surg 


they will only b 


m-General’s Office will be 


institutions, and to a few persons who have con- 
tributed largely to the library.”—Aoston Med. and 


Sure. urna 


Under existing laws, however, the government 
printer can furnish a copy of the work at the 
estimated cost thereof, with ten per cent. added. 
This estimated cost is for paper, press-work and 
binding in cloth. It will be 
sent by mail and registered for about 


wrapped, 
$2.00 for 


secure ly 
each volume 


The PENZANCE Library has recently published 
a catalogue of the books presented to it by 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillips since the appearance, in 
1575, of the cat slog ie of the whole of the 
under Nearly twenty years have 
passed since that gentleman sent his first pres 
ent of 300 volumes to the Penzance Library ; 
and he has continued from that time until now to 
manifest considerable interest in its pr 
Through his generosity the library can now boast 
the possession of a remarkable collection of 
ys and theological treatises published in the 17th 
total of his gifts has 
3,000 separate works. {cademy, Aug. 14. 


works 


their charge 


sperity. 


I 


century Lhe 


f 
YF 
reached to 


of the 


Turin 


Prof. 


Hebrew mss. 1e 


Bern. PEYRON’s Latin catalogu 
University Library of 


contains 2,176 Excepting some minor 


mistakes, the description of the mss. is, on the 


whole, satisfactory. The indices are also carefully 


elaborated 1th. 


LIBRARY 


JOURNAL. 


Cc. Bibliografy. 


AppoTt, Lyman. Hints for home reading; chap- 
Dudley War- 


Sweetser, F. B. Perkins, Cyrus Ham- 


ters on books and their use, by ¢ 
ner, M. F. 
lin, Hamilton W. Mabie, E: Everett Hale, Joseph 
Cook, H: Ward Beecher, and Lyman Abbott ; 
included, a rev. ed. of Suggestions for librari- 
ans, by G: Palmer Putnam, with priced lists of 
suggested selections of 500, 1,000, and 2,000 vol- 
umes. N. Y., G: P. Sons, 1880 
(2] + 147 p. D. 
ARCHIBALD, F. A. index of 
general reading; with introd. by Rev. W. W. 
N. Y., 1880. 202 p. 12 
rhe title is misleading; this is merely an /nadea 
rerum, said to be on a better plan than that of Dr. 
lodd’s, generally used; for the use of readers of 
all classes; blank spaces arranged for recording 
the “book” being read, “subject,” with “ re- 
marks,”’ etc. ; also 56 blank pages for an index. 


Putnam’s 


The library key: 


Case. 


La BIBLIOGRAPHIE jaune, préc. d’une étude hist. 

et littéraire sur le jaune conjugal; par l’apotre 
Paris, M. A. Laporte, 1880. 
(520 copies. ) 


bibliographique. 
110 p. 16°, 


BRAGA, Bibliographia Camoniana. 
Lisbon, Rodrigues, 1880. 


rheophilo. 


Published on the occasion of the Camoens ter 
centenary. It is in five parts, comprising (1) a list 
of all the editions of the works of Camoens; (2) 
a list of commentaries, critical studies, and literary 
works on the poet; (3) translations; (4 ) 
graphs on Camoens by foreigners; (5) works of 
Only 325 copies were 


mono 
art relating to Camoens. 
printed. — Academy, Sept. 11. 


Die Biicherornamentik der Hoch- 
Theil der 
Leipzig und Miin- 


Burscu, A, F. 


und Spatrenaissance, etc. 2. Biicher- 


ornamentik der Renaissance. 


chen, G. Hirth, 1880. F. 


See a notice of Part 1 in Lip. JOURN., 3: 341I- 
3. This second part “contains 26 plates, and treats 
more especially of the ‘ high,’ or period 
of the Renaissance, intermixed, with 
specimens of the late period, or decline. 14 of 
these plates reproduce the designs of German 
artists, including 10 by Jost Amman, one by Virgil 
Solis, and one by Tobias Stimmer. We cannot 
complain that so important a place should be as- 
signed to Jost Amman, for his merits are of the 
highest rank, his designs of the noblest order, 
while it is perfectly natural that a German collector 
should know most about the artists of his native 
land. But it shows us that to render the undertak- 
ing thoroughly satisfactory and just toward the 
artists of France and Italy,—not to mention the 
Netherlands and our own country,—collectors of 
each nationality should undertake a similar enter- 
prise, or be good enough to consign their collections 
to the care of the zealous and learned connoisseur 
whose industry and good taste have formed the 
present important treasury of title-pages and de- 
vices, and whose energy and self-denial have placed 


mature 


however, 





them at t 
duction of these 
examples, Dr. Bu 


, 
vaiued an 
tsch is doing 
‘ Designers 
irom the ex 


Indeed, the 


to the 


and from those « 


Classified and 


10 Ir., 


arately, s fi 


CHIRON, 
manoscritt! 
esistenti 
(In A? 
576 
(JRACKLAI 
15580 
} 
geo! inet. 


1550. 35 p. 


angbarsten Kalender, Jahrbiicher, 


stematisch isa 


imen 


15350, 


hs. In 33 Rubriken sy 


imuer, 


LABAN, Ferdin 


Versuch einer ch 


selben. Lypz., 
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{[Trtsner, Nicolas.] Joseph Octave Delepierre, 

born 12 March, 1802, died 18 August, 1879. In 
n.p.,n. da. 69 


memoriam. For friends only. 


p- + portrait. sq. O. 

The dedication is “by N. T.” Nicolas Triibner 
was son-in-law of Delepierre. The work is printed 
in a style that is worthy of the accomplished bibli 
ophile contain a list of “ Works 
written, translated, or edited by M. Delepierre.”’ 


Pa res 27-60 


WALFORD, Corn. Books curious and rare In 
Antiquary, Aug., 1880. 
Vonthly noi I 


Leicester. \ 


A. U. K. 
guide to the study of 
London, J: 
16 illus. 8 


Reprinted fr. the 
WARREN, I. 
book-plates (ex-libri 
1580. [3] + 3 + 238 p. + 


rhe various features of book-plates are treated 
of separately, as the landscape, the mottoes directed 
against borrowers, the mottoes concerning books or 
in praise of study; there are chapters on the lead 
ing styles, and lists of the English and of the for 
eign The chapters on mottoes are 
amusing. 


Pearson, 


engravers. 


B. Erco.ant’s Utricular 


ToG 


uterus, trans. Boston, 1880, 8°, 10 +- 305 p., with a 


glands of the 


4° atlas, “an extensive bibliography is appended.” 
f Floren 


year 


“G. BARBERA, will publish in the 


beginning of next the first volume of an 


* Annuario della letteratura Italiana,’ of 
ount of the literary 
endeavor 
iphical, biblio 
will furnish a 


intellectual movement in Italy, as man- 


about 500 

giving in ac 
» year, the ‘ Annuario 
biog 


will 
‘ ¢ i epertory ot 
graphical, and statistical facts, and 
of the 
ifested in universities, 


{th., Aug. 14. 


view 
} 


academies, and t 


eaters. 


S Ornith 
Phe fourth 
about 1,000 titles) is published in the “ Pro- 
«lings ” of the U. S. National Museum as a 
proof-sheet. “It is so accurate and punctil 
says .Vature, “ that to call it a proof-sheet is 
almost an excess of modesty. The titles are 
in full,and even with the typographic errors of the 
original. Further, arranged 


cally, and copiously annotated.’ 


f Dr. Elliott Cour 


* a1 installment 
| 


still in the press 


bl rrap s 
al bibliography i | 


“ 
ious,” 


given 


chronolog 


shew ao 
they are g 


“Mr 


brary, writes : 


Ropert Harrison, of the London Li 


The announcement in your “ Liter- 


ary gossip” that Mr. J. P. Anderson is about to 


publish a catalogue of the works on British topog 
raphy now in the British Museum, has taken me 
by surprise. Had I known that such a work was 
in hand, I should not have entered on the task of 
preparing my “ Index to the topographical literature 
of England and Wales,” which will soon be pub 
lished by the Index Society, and which was an- 
nounced in your columns nearly two years ago. 
— Ath., July 24 


Mr. SHEPHERD'S 
Thackeray 
shortly. 


promised bibliography of 
will, we are informed, be ready very 
rhe work is entitled: Zhe Bibliography 


LIBRARY 


JOURNAL. 


of Thackeray 
lished Writings in Prose and Verse of 
Vakep Thackeray (1829-1880). It 
issued in two sizes—in the size and form of Mr. 
Shepherd’s previous Bibliography of Ruskin, and 
on fine paper of size to match with the sumptuous 
tition de luxe of Thackeray, to which it forms a 
companion and supplement. As only a hundred 
copies will be printed of each size, intending sub 
scribers should communicate with the editor, Mr. 
Richard Herne Shepherd, of whom alone the 
work is to be obtained, at his private 5 


t Bibliographical List of the Pub- 
William 
will be 


address, 5 
Bramerton Street, Ring’s Road, Chelsea, S. W.— 
Acad. 
D. Jndexes. 

to the folk-lore the 
first series of Hardwicke’s 

Pages 180-186 of v. 1 
[1879], O.) 


BRITTEN, James. Index 
science- goss 
12, 1865-76. 


lov ; ” 1, I " 


INDEX SOCIETY. 
don, 1880. ] 


2d an. report, July, 1880. [Lon 


30 p. Q, 


rhe report is so full of details that an abstract 
would be unsatisfactory. It is, on the whole, encour 
rhe field is immense ; the 
merous ; but the Society has not yet funds enough 
to publish all that is offered to it. The Report is 
followed by the proceedings at the 2d annual meet 
ing, including the address of the President, James 
Russell Lowell. A committee was appointed “to 
consider the best mode of indexing the various 
biographical collections, with especial reference to 
and the Gentleman’s maga 


aging. workers are nu 


the Annual register 
sine’ ; another on “ the 
of places where Roman rem 
in Great Britain ” ; and another on estal 
for the Society, which will prob 
rooms of the Spelling Reform Associatio 


The NATION is 


v. The first sheet, which I have seen, is very 


compilation of an index 
uins have been found 
lishing an 


office bly be 


to have an index to its fi 


= 
1taik 


isfactory. Reference is made easy by 
headings, yet no space is lost, because the sul 
visions do not begin fresh paragraphs, but are 
run together. 
pendiously marked. The following example, from 
the heading “ America, U. S.,” will show how con- 
densed, yet how full, the index is : 

Foreign relations, 1.108; 4.11; 26.27 
plomacy 1778-82) 6.468; Brazil, 4.486; Cana 
canals, 10.328; China, 7.205; and so on. 

rhe subject-index will fill about 40 p., and may 
be followed by a list of authors. 

“ There is clearly no attempt to reach the stand 
ard of the advanced index-making of the present 
day, and cross-references will often have to be im 
agined by the searcher. For example, under 
Crédit Mobilier, the references are to the inal 
scandal, and not the revival of it during the past 
few months, for which Gar will probably have 
to be consulted. Inco | fos and 
tlexander, Athen 


The volume and page nos. are c« 
r n 


li- 


( 
lian 


orig 


sistencies like Aishuz 
and Crété and Cyprus, occur in 
the treatment of Greek names. Siogra/y, Elefants, 
and Fi/esofy show the compiler’s predilection for 
the new orthography, and CAymistry for the old. 
But these caprices are the ‘personal equation’ 
which the user of the Index will soon get accus- 
tomed to and make allowance for.”—.Vation, 
Nov. 4. 





THE LIBRARY 
PSEUDONYMS AND ANONYMS 


EDITED BY JAS. L. WHITNEY 


Urs. J. G. Binney.—* ity years in Bu 


mah ”’ (Phila., 1880). Juliette Pattison Binney 

E. M. H.—* The Octagon Club. A character 
study” (N. Y., Putnam, 1880). Ellen Marvin 
Heaton 

Toler King.—* Rose ‘ 
the day” (Chicago, 1880 
Oregon. 

Vig 
author, 
He published un 
lection of poems. Later in his writing 
the initials Dr. H.—?. 

G. W. P.—*“ American 
(Boston, J. R. Osgood & ¢ 
William Pettes. 

Philalethes.—* Philalethes. Kénig J 
Sachsen. Von J. Petzholdt”’ ( Dresden, 1879). 
1} 


rgested by the pseudonym unde 


"455 


title is 


King John of Saxony published his metri 


tionof Dante. Two biographies of th 


ly published in Germany will inter 
country from the fact that he 
lickn« he rresponden 
licknor’s 
Deane J .—** Glendover; a novel” (N. 
Authors’ ib. »., 1330). Frederic B. Yates 
G—T7ilesius.—Prof. Dr. Johannes Nepomuk 
Franz Xaver Gistl, German entomologist. 


Vacuus Via The series of interesting letters 
to the London Sfecfator, describing the new settle 
ment at Rugby, Tennessee, are by Thomas 


Hughes. 
2 Pickering 


Francis D 


Robert Waldmiiller 
zt von Robert Waldmiille: 
Aufl. Hamburg, 1872 


following pseudonyms, found in Douen’s 

on “Clément Marot et le psai Hugue 
of prominent writers ie Kelormation, 

ere apparently unknown to Barbier, Brunet, or 
(uérard. Douen says that the authorship of 
#% the Reformers being concealed in the 
unagrams Or pseudonyms, their writing 

1 freely throughout Italy, and ir m«¢ 


cases penetrated even to the Vatican 


M. Paul Billard, 
Eutychus (eitvyoc) Deper. Bonaventure des joint « department 


Périers. Bibliothéque Nationale, 
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Besides rendering valuable service to the Library 
for the past thirty years, he assisted in the prepara- 
tion of the third edition of Barbier’s “ Diction 
naire des ouvrages anonymes.”’ 

Olphar Hamst (Ralph 
“ Hand-book of Fictitious Names 


Thomas), to whose 
” and contribu- 
tions to Notes and Queries librarians are so much 
(Quaritch, 1880) a book 


with the curious title, “ Aggravating Ladies.” It 


indebted, has published 


contains a list of books published during the 


present century under the pseudonym of “A 


Lady.”’ The authors are called “aggravating” 
because they have so far successfully resisted all 
inquiries as to their names. 

Mr. Thomas has prefaced his list with his views 
on cataloguing and the art of describing books 
bibliographically. 

THE FOUNDING OF 


References 


BOSTON. 

{ccompanying the 250th Anniversary, 
Sept. 17th, 188o. 

PUBLIC 


PREPARED BY W: E. FOSTER, PROVIDENCI 


LIBRARY. 
A. New England settlements preceding that 
of Boston. 


a. At Fort St. George, on the Kenneb 
See Gorges’s “ Briefe narration.” 
Hist. Coll. v. 26. pp. 54-57.) 
Also, Belknap’s “ Life of Sir F. Gorges.” 
(“ American biography.” v. 2. pp. 47- 

95. ) 
Also, J. 
of Popham and Gorges.” 


° 1007. 


( Mass. 


W. Thornton’s “ Colonial schemes 
(1863. ) 
b. At Plymouth, 1620-30. 
See Bradford’s “ History of 
plantation.” (C. Deane. Ed., 
Also, the other original 
Young’s “ Chronicles.” (Plymouth. ) 
Also, Baylies’s “ Historical 
New Plymouth.” Part I. 


Also, W. Brigham’s paper on its “ rela- 
tions to Massachusetts,” in Lowell In- 
stitute Lects., 1869 (by members of the 
Mass. Hist. Soc.). pp. 163-90. 

Nore.—For the various grants under the Council 
for New England, see the chronological summary in 

Palfrey’s “‘ New England.” (V. 1 pp. 397-98.) 

See, also, S. F. Haven’'s careful tracing of their re- 

lations. (Lowell Inst. Lects. p. 152-60.) 


c. At Cape Ann, 1623-26. 


Plymouth 
1356. ) 
documents in 


memoirs of 


See, for the circumstances leading to it, 
“The planter’s plea” (printed in 
Young’s “ Chronicles,” Mass., as 
“ White’s Brief Relation ”’). Its docu- 
mentary history is given in J. W. 
Thornton’s “ Landing at Cape Anne.” 
(1854. ) 

See, also, C. L. Woodbury’s address (1880) 
on “ The relation of the fisheries to the 
discovery and settlement of North Amer- 
ica.” pp. 25-26. 
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See, also, Babson’s “ History of Glouces- 

ter.” p. 30-45. 
d. At Salem, 1626-30. 

(1) Under Conant. Conant’s account of 
the removal of the “old planters” to 
Naumkeag is cited in Hubbard’s “ Gen- 
eral history of Massachusetts.” (Mass. 
Hist. Coll. v.15. p. 106-109.) 

Cf., also, Thorriton’s Anne,” as 
above. 


“ Cape 


For their successive connection with the 
Salem, Salem Village, and Beverly set- 
tlements, see the “ Historical sketch of 
Salem.” (Essex Institute. 1879.) 

Also, Upham’s “ Salem Witcheraft.”’ v. 1. 
pp. 129-31. 

Also, Stone’s “ History of Beverly.” 

(2) Under Endicott. On the grant to Sir 
John Young, Endicott, and others, from 
the Council for New England, in 1628, 
see Gorges’s “ Briefe narration.”” (Mass. 
Hist. Coll. v. 26. pp. 80-82.) 

See, also, “ Archzeologia Americana.”” yv. 3. 

See, also, Proceedings, Am, Antiqu. Soc. 
1873. p. 113. 

Endicott’s arrival at Salem (then “ Naum- 
keag"’) is described in “ The planter’s 
plea.” (Young’s Chron, Mass. pp. 
12-15.) 

See, also, “ Fifth half-century of landing.” 
(Salem, 1878.) pp. 55-60. 

The company’s letters of instruction to 

Endicott, while in charge from 1628 to 
June, 1630, are in Young’s Chron. 
Mass. (pp. 124-91.) 
B. Felt, in the Essex Institute Coll., 
v. 5, discusses the question, “Who was 
the first governor of Massachusetts ?” 
But this point is discriminatingly stated 
by W. C. Endicott. (“Fifth half-cen 
tury.” p. 153-59.) 

See, also, R. C. Winthrop’s remarks (same 
work. pp. 29-30). 

Also, R. C. eg a ty “ Life of J. Win- 
throp.” pp. 26-25. 

Also, Barry’s “ History of Massachusetts.” 
v. I. pp. 182-83. 

Also, Chief-justice 
(Gray’s Mass. repts. v. 


Shaw’s remarks. 
9. pp- 484-85.) 
Also, Gray’s notes. (Same vol. pp. 503- 
18.) 


B. Elements represented in the settlement 
under Winthrop. 


Dudley and others from the east of Eng- 
land first co-operated with Endicott, and 
others from the west of England, in 
1627. See his “ Letter to the Countess 
of Lincoln.” (In Force’s “ Tracts.” 
v. 2.) 


Winthrop’s original connection with the 
company may be traced in the “ Win- 
throp papers.” (Mass. Hist. Coll. v. 
29, 30. ) 
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Cf., also, the Lowell Inst. Lects. 1869. pp. 
45, 46, 58. 

The royal charter, granted March 4, 1629, 
is printed in the “ Records of the gov 
ernor and company of Massachusetts 
Bay.” v.11. pp. 3-20. 

The agreement at Cambridge, England, 
Aug. 29, 1629, is in Young’s Chron. 
Mass. pp. 281-52. 

The administration of the company by 
Cradock, in England, up to Oct. 20, 
1629, is summarized by Upham. (Low- 
ell Inst. Lects. pp. 233-36.) 

The action of the company in electing 
Winthrop governor, and transferring the 
charter to New England, is recorded, 
(Mass. Col. Rec. v. 1. pp. 49-60.) 

his transaction is discussed by J. Savage. 
( Mass. Hist. Coll. v. 30. ) 

Also, Lowell Inst. Lects., 1869. pp. 4I, 
45, 230. 

Also, by C. Deane, Mass. Hist. Soc. Pro- 
ceedings. Dec., 1860. 

y W. C. Endicott (“ Fifth half-cen 
tury of landing of Endicott.” 1878. pp. 
165 -609 

The record of their arrival at Salem and re- 
moval to Mishawum (afterward “ Charles- 
town”) is contained in Winthrop’s 
Journal. (“ History of New England.” 
v. 1. pp I-29.) 

See, also, Frothingham’s “History of 
Charlestown.” 

Note.—The immediate occasion of the anniversary 
observance of Sept. 17, is the passage at the second 
meeting of the court of assistants, Sept. 7, 1630, 
O. S., or Sept. 17, N. S., of the order, *‘ That Tn- 
mountaine shalbe called Boston.” See Mass. Col 
Rec. v. 1. p. 75 
Seven of the most distinguished of these 

settlers were mentioned as being from 
Boston, in Lincolnshire, in  Prince’s 
“ Chronological history of New England.” 

Young (p. 49) and others conclude that 
the name Boston was bestowed in 
honor of Rev. Mr. Cotton. 

But Shurtleff maintains that it was Isaac 
Johnson who was intended. (“ Topo- 
graphical and historical description of 
Boston.” pp. 26-27.) 

Yet see P. Thompson’s “ History and an 
tiquities of Boston.” Lincolnshire. _ pp. 
433 and 421. 

The latter work is reviewed by Dr. A. P. 
Peabody. (NW. Am. Rev., 1859. v. 88. 
pp: 166 — 84.) 

Notre.—‘‘ The history and antiquities of Boston,” by 

S. G. Drake, was published in 1856, and is a copious 

chronological record down to the year 1770 


Aims and policy of the Bay colony, 
1630-92. 

a. Jn general. 
See the Mass. colonial records 


Also, for this whole period, Palfrey’s “ His 
tory of New England.” 


TOURNAL. 


llis’s paper 

the found 

29-74 

nt treatment o 
,in his “ Hi 
1550). v. I 


Vv “ “History of 
New England.” 
Also, the “ Winthrop papers.” ( Mass 
Hist. Coll. v. 29, 30, 36, 39, 41.) 
Savage’s edition of Winthrop’s Journal 
reviewed by C. C. Smith. A 
1564. V pp. 125-52. 
Also, « im. HKev., 1867. 


appe ire: 
reviewed by 


Elli tla Wo., 1867. 
254 


»ee, ils 
“New 
(* Amor 
225 90 
a noteworthy English 

in Blackwood laga ¢, 1867. 

(Reprinted i ittell’ , pp- 

579-52 
Also, Mr. W. Fraser Rae’ 
“John Winthr yp.”” & ij 
1535 
See, also, Professor Bowen’s article, \. Am. 
R -» 1553. : p. 330-7 ) 

[Nore The admirable addresse Mr Hoar, Mr 

Warren, and others at the dedicat f the Winthrop 

statue at Washington, Dex » are printed in 

the ( Mass.) “‘ Report on the memorial statues pp 
41, 51 1.] 

As regards religious polity, 

For the views of the colonists when leaving 
England, see the “ Humble request,” 
1630, in which the Church of England is 
called “Our dear mother.’ (Young’s 
Chron. Mass. pp 293-95 

Cf., also, Rev. Mr. Higginson’s language, 
juoted in Mather’s “ raha 
3. Part 2 h. 1. (p. 328 

Phe inevitable modifications developed after 
their landing ar traced in Dexter's 
“ Congreg ) sm.’ ns . 

ngregational . (1380.) pp. 413- 

66. 

rhe avowed religious purpose of the colony 
is plainly seen in tl l 


| paper (prol ibly 
drawn up by Winth 


the 

irop) entitled “ Gen 

eral consideration planting New 
England.” yung’ Iron ASS. pp. 
209-78 

See Dr. G. I | (Lowell Inst. 
Lects., py ) for an unusually clear 

true aim (Also, pp. 

335-440 ol same. ) 

Uther feature { their development. 

A mass of valuable material will be found 
in the Ist, 2d, and 3d annual reports of 
the Record commissioners, 1876-78. 
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An article in the Boston Dai/y Advertiser, 
Sept. 11, 1880, points out the intimate 
connection which existed at first between 
the town and the colony. 

A thoughtful article in the same paper, 
July 25, 1879, on “ The second generation 
in Massachusetts,” traces the withdrawal 
of the original civilizing influences. 

See, also, Palfrey’s “ New England.” v. 
4 pp. 128-29. 

The conserving influence of the early col 
leges are indicated by Tyler. (“ History 
of American literature.” v. 2. pp. 
306 — 10. ) 

See, also, G. B. Emerson’s paper. (Lowell 
Inst. Lects. pp. 463-98.) 

A vivid picture of early colonial life in gen- 
eral is presented in Rufus Choate’s ad- 
dress at Ipswich, 1834. (Works, v. 1.) 


{Nore.—For the topography and antiquities of this 
period, see S. G. Drake's “ History and antiquities 
of Boston”; S. A. Drake's “Old landmarks of 
Boston”; N. B. Shurtleff’s ‘‘ Topographical and his- 
torical description of Boston."’ Also, the ‘‘ Memorial 
history of Boston,” by J. Winsor and others, now in 
preparation, volume 1 of which was published in Sep- 
tember, 1880. } 


REFERENCE LISTS ON SPECIAL TOPICS. 

Henry WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW; b. 1807. 

Consult his “ Poetical works.” (Ed. of 1880.) 

Also, his “ Ultima Thule,” containing his poems 
written since 1878. 

Also, his “ Prose works.” 

Biographical sketches, of not very recent date, are 
found in Miss Mitford's * Recollections” and 
Gilfillan’s “ Second gallery of literary portraits,” 
PP. 254-04. 

Also in Powell's “ Living authors of America,” 
v. I, pp. 135-68. 

Also, in Ziéttell’s, v. 

A more recent sketch in 
book of 
thors] (1872), is 
260 -61. 

The historical associations of his house at Cam- 


19, pp. 481 — 83. 
“ Hand 


[American au- 


Underwood's 
English literature ” 


brief, but suggestive. Pp. 


bridge are described by S. A. Drake, in his 
** Old landmarks of Middlesex.”’ 

See also the sketch by G. W. Curtis, in “ Homes 
of American authors.” 

Also, the account written for children, by R. H. 
Stoddard, in the volume, “ Poets’ homes.”’ 

For critical reviews of his works, see E. P. Whip- 
ple’s “ Essays and Reviews,” v. 1, p. 58-64. 
Also, D. M 
ture.” 
Also, Edward Everett Hale, in the North American 


Moir’s “ Sketches of poetical litera- 


Review, Jan. 1856, pp. 272-75. 
y 


Longfellow’s poetry is very noticeably inter- 


woven with New Englanc local and _ historical 


associations. 
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See his own two volumes on “ New England,” in 

his series, “ Poems of places.” 
For material illustrative of “Hiawatha,” see 
Schoolcraft’s “ Myth of Hiawatha.’ 


Of “ The Skeleton in armor,” see 


’ 


“America not discovered by 


’ 


Anderson's 
Columbus.’ 
Bryant’s “* United States,” v. 1, pp. 35 — 63. 
Higginson’s Folks’ History of the 
United States,” pp. 25 - 30. 
Of “ The Courtship of Miles Standish,” see 
Morton’s “New England’s memorial.” (Ed. 
1826.) p. 263. [Vote.] 
Also, for a life-like picture of life in Plymouth, 
Banvard’s “ Plymouth and the pilgrims.” 


“ Young 


Of “ Evangeline,” see 
Bancroft’s “ United States,” v. 4, pp. 193-206. 
Haliburton’s “ History of Nova Scotia,” v. I., 

p. 109, ef segu. 

Mrs. Williams’s story, “ The neutral French.” 
Of “ Paul Revere’s ride,’* see 

Frothingham’s “ Siege of Boston.”’ 

Drake’s “ Old landmarks of Middlesex.” 

For the “ Wayside inn,” see 
Drake’s “ Old Landmarks of Middlesex.” 
Harper's Monthly, Sept., 1880, pp. 608 - 17. 

For the “ Village blacksmith,”’ see 
His poem,“ From My arm-chair,” in “ Ultima 

Thule,” and the AWantic Monthly, Novem- 
ber, 1880, p. 704. 

[Note.—The foregoing was prepared for the weekly “ read- 
ing hour” of one of the Providence grammar schools; the 
references being partly for the help of the teachers in prepar 
ing the exercise, and partly for suggestions of selections for 
the pupils themselves. } 
Burns, b. 1759; d. 


ROBERT 1796. 


{Accompanying dedication of the statue in New York, 
October 2, 1880.) 

See his Works, edited by Chambers, in 4 vols. 

Also, his Life, by Chambers, in the same volumes. 

His Correspondence was edited by Currie, in 1800. 

His Life was also written by Allan Cunningham 
in 1834; and by J. G. Lockhart in 1828 

Also, recently, by Principal J. C. Shairp, in the 
series, “ English men of letters.” 
Consult the following noteworthy critical esti- 

mates of him : 

By Lord Jeffrey (somewhat disparagingly), in the 
Edinburgh Review, in 18009. 

By Thomas Carlyle, in the Zdindurgh Review, in 
1828. 


says,” v. 


(In his “ Critical and miscellaneous es- 

2, pp. 1-53.) 

By John Wilson (“Christopher North”), in his 
“Genius and character of Burns,” 1841. (“ Es 

Vv. 3, pp.» 1-211.) 


” 


says, 





By 
niscences,”’ 
By Charles 


ISOl, 


Also, briefly, but sugge 
in his “ Primer of E1 
51). Am. ed. 

At the Burns festival, held at Ayr in 1844, W 
delivered a commemorative address, pt 
his “ Essays,” v. 3, pp. 212-29 

Bayard Taylor, who was present, 
festival, in his “ Views a-foot,” p 

See also the illustrated article, “ The 
by W. H. Rideing, in Harp 
1579, pp. 151-91. 

In 1847, Willia 


a Cla 


ry 


Also, Whittier’ 
Works,” 1857, 


mgfellow’s 


C,eor *¢ Willi 
18So, will be 


Oct. 4, 1550 


HOME BINDING 
rut 
cals and 
Cut two pi 
paper, slip the first number betw 
holes a quarter of an inch fi 
McGill’s paper-fasteners of 
down the points. 
Each number can be 


1, and when the set 


receive 
and a camel’s-hair brush on the 
added back is needed. 
Advantages : —It is simple, cost 
Ing, and as the books are of 
on all sides, a pile of them has no tend 


ulp over. 
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In looking up this subject lately, I found that 
the Government at Washington had nearly 100,000 
in its various departments. In one case, pack- 
ages of papers tied up with strings many years 
ago had become so injured that a force of forty 
clerks were three years in repairs of torn leaves. 
The whole collection was then put up in these wood 
en pamflet cases, where experience proves that they 
can be kept in perfect order for any length of time. 
The supply department of the A. L. A. are having 
made some pamflet cabinets, fitted up with these 
Woodruff holders, an increasing number of libra 
ries having asked for something of the kind. The 
Boston Medical Library, in whose rooms the last 
conference was held, have just had a section of 
shelves fitted up with these Woodruff pamflet 
holders, and Dr. Brigham is enthusiastic over 
their convenience. Dr. Billings, of the Surgeon 
General’s Office, Washington, editor of the /ndea 
Medicus, seems tc have been the pioneer in 


adapting this bill-file to library use. 


PERIODICAL REGISTER.—Do libraries that main 
tain reading-rooms keep a record of the dates of 
the receipt of their periodicals ? Our library does, 
and I have made a book like the inclosed. 

T. A, BARNES. 

[The pattern sent by Mr. Barnes is a register 
primarily for weeklies, made by taking a book ruled 
for writing and cross-ruling it into squares, with 
a red line at every fifth perpendicular, to allow for 
occasional five issues a month. A margin at left 
hand without perpendiculars is left for the names 
of the periodicals. Of course, this form can be 
used for dailies by allowing six or seven horizon- 
tal lines, instead of one, for each periodical ; 
monthlies would occupy only one square between 
each two red lines, etc. Where all or nearly all 
the journals received are weeklies this is a good 
form. A better one for a large library is based on 
the monthly scale instead of the weekly, on the 
principle that such libraries will receive more 
monthlies than any other sort of issues. On this 
plan the same margin would be left at the left 
hand for names of periodicals; and the same per 
pendicular ruling would throw the page into 
squares ; but the red line would only appear at 
each twelfth interval, thus laying off the page into 
years instead of months. A folio ledger, on this 
principle, would hold on one page the record of a 
three years’ file of each periodical, or, if the record 
was carried across both pages, of six years’ file. 
For a weekly, on this register, five horizontal 
lines in width are required, instead of the five 
spaces between the two red lines of the weekly 


form; and the noting of the successive weeks in 
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each month goes from the upper of these five lines 
downward. For a daily, thirty-one lines must be 
allowed. Extras must be noted carefully in a 
small hand. To check off each issue as it comes 
in, note the publication date on the line of the 
proper square, and the date of the receipt in small 
figures in an upper corner of the same square. 
This shows what is the promptness as well as the 
fullness of the supply. This second method is that 
used in the Boston Public Library, as perfected 
after some experimenting by the present writer.— 


F. B. P.} 


MAGAZINE PUNCH.—a. A magazine punch is 


wanted. It is often difficult to pierce with an 
awl, says the Princeton Review, for a temporary 
cover. A punch that would cut a small circular 


hole under a hammer would be very useful. There 
is such a punch for /eather ; but I have never seen 
one small enough for the above-named purpose. 

. 2. | | 

[ The difficulty about applying to a magazine the 
punch that will cut handsomely through leather or 
a few sheets of paper is, that the thickness of the 
magazine would too much resist the spread in the 
metal of the punch itself, necessary for strength to 
pierce the mass of paper. The best device for 
getting through a thick magazine is, to fasten it 
snugly in a vice, if one is at hand, and to work a 
“ brad-awl”’ through it. The transverse edge of 
the brad-awl, properly managed, eats easily through 
any magazine.—ED. ] 

4. Forcing a brad-awl through any but very soft 
paper is hard on the hands. Better still, buy a 
carpenter’s bit-stock, fit it with a small gouge dit, 
and use instead of an awl. 

The bit can easily be put through two inches of 
solid letter-paper and as easily withdrawn from the 
hole, whereas an awl would be pulled from the 
handle first. W. 

c. A “magazine punch,” better still than the 
brad-awl, is a kind of Awist dril/, with long, sharp 
point, to be used in a bit-stock. Twenty cents will 
buy one at the hardware store. 

My medicals were “jogged” even, clamped 
between two strips of half-inch board, then bored 
with the above thru wood, and all very easily and 
evenly. Passing thru two V’s of wire, and head 
ing down, they were firmly bound; the same clamps 
and strips held the volume while it was glued on 
the back; good black cloth was glued to the back, 
lapping three-quarters of an inch upon cheap 
board covers cut from boxes. A friend trimmed 
them under the knife in a paper-mill, and nine 


useful volumes cost me 30 cents, besides the drill 


and my time, consisting of spare moments. 
S. R. Towne. 





THE 


GENERAL NOTES 


D STATES 


Poo.e’s INDEX.—We just learn, on 


going to 
press, that this great work is nearly ready for th 
printer, and that a publisher is secured 
Boston.—Mr. Cutter has printed his tal 
keeping authors alfabetically arranged on the 
ll the initial 


by a combination of numbers following 


of the authors’ names. Copies are 


7 oe <A 


Men’s Christian 


—The year-book of the Young 
Associations for 1880-81 contains 
a table (pp. 78-81) of the associations in Amer 
There 


ica reporting libraries and reading-room 


are 146, valued at $145,555. 


Mr. Atcort’s “ Mysti 


valuable collection. 


LIBRARY is a very 
These books he brought from 
rheir 


loubt 


England when on a visit there in 1843. 
owner is quite proud of these, and they are 
less the most 
of “ Mystic” 


number 


collection 
They 


rhe bringing of 


valuable and extensive 
books in this country. 
nearly 1,000 volumes. 
so many books across the water at one time must 


have been quite an event in those days (1843), and 


a complete list-ef them was published at the time 


in the famous Dial, and a long account of the 


works.—Aoston Traveller. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES.—Some teachers are 
making excellent use of the public libraries in con- 
schools. They take a certain 


nection with their 


number of membership tickets and distribute them 
among their pupils as a reward of excellence, and 
so impress the idea that reading is a pleasure to b 
worked for. A teacher can render his pupil no 
more valuable assistance than by stimulating and 
r habits, suggesting books to 


directing the reading 


be read in connection with studies, 


lists for 


and preparing 
general reading. The catalog of the 


Fall River public library, intended to circulate 
among the pupils of the public schools, has 
judicious directions at the end: “ Begin 

books 


books. —[ 


that you may obtain and express idea 


your reading on your school text 


the proper use of referenc 


own. Acquire wholesome habits of r, 
Use imaginative literature, but not immoderately. 
Do not try to cover too much ground Do n 
hesitate to ask for assistance and suggestions 


the library. See that you make your reading 
definite gain to you in some direction.” —Christian 
Union. 
GREAT BRITAIN 
THe British Museum reading-room, it is said, is 
infested by certain persons who use the library 


for the purpose of addressing trade circulars, and 
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who, to put themselves “in order” as “ readers,” 


take down a volume of a London or provincial 


the which they proceed 


Savs 


} 


Kre librarian 


stitution, Oxford, will be appointed as 
for the va teachership of German 


ition for 


CARDIFF FREE LIBRARY The corp 


urdiff, finding 


the present free 


unt f th 
brary, mus 
s Commis 
asked to sanction 


ew buildings. 


OLDHAM FREE LipRarRy.—Alfred Butterworth, 


ire manufacturer, has proposed at his 
! 

personal cost to establish a library Old 

mditionally on ; ing close on Sun 


ofter 
ount of the 


ham, « 
days The 


1 to them, declined 


Town Coun 
submitt 

idition imposed, resolving, however, to form a 
library, which is to be yp 


num. 


rrOBNER & Co. write to the London Athena 
“A iil called 


statement made by the reviewer 


“mn 
um, 


of Sept. 15: arian ha 


ACADEMY. 


f the Camb 


in the total 1 


very trifling dect 


the past year « ompare 1 with that im 


mediately preceding ulers are allowe 1 to help 


themselves to the b reading-room 
libr | it is gratifying t that not only 
yume been lost withi twelvemonth, 


1 small book 


been returned 


taken fi the room five 
since has helves. The 


tal number of volumes the librari ! 


24,747: 
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Mr. J. VENN, M.A., Fellow of Caius College, 
Cambridge, and intercollegiate lecturer in the Moral 
Sciences, has in the press a work on Symtdolic Logic. 


It is proposed to enter pretty fully into a descrip 
tion and criticism of the generalizations introduced 


by Boole, explaining in detail their nature and re 


lation to the traditional scheme, an some 


giving 
historical account of earlier attempts to introduce 


symbolic and diagrammatic notation into logic. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will be the publishers. 
Mr. H. T. 
Public 


the books and papers 


FOLKARD, the librarian of the Wigan 
Library, has issued an index catalogue of 
relating to mining, metallurgy, 
and manufactures which the library contains. In 
compiling this excellent addition to technical bibliog- 
raphy, Mr. Folkard has analyzed a long series of 
Transaction 
to the 


and periodicals, and given references 


authors and subjects of the articles they 


contain which are in any degree connected with 


mining or metallurgy. In this category, the com 


piler has included not only those dealing with the 


practical part, but monographs on the folk-lore and 


social condition of miners 
CORRECTION IN MANCHESTER PROCEEDINGS.— 
Readers who have the volume should mark the 


following correction: The remarks attributed to 
Mr. Garnett at p. 102, col. 1, of the report of the 
Manchester meeting of the English Library Asso 
ciation, were not made by that gentleman. They 
are, in fact, a portion of the remarks of Mr. Chan 
cellor Christie, the preceding speaker Mr. Gar 
nett took no part in the discussion. R. G. 
{USTRIA 

LIBRARY STATISTICS.—According toa Viennese 

Statistical journal, Austria is better provided with 


public libraries than any other country in Europe. 


rhere are altogether 577 libraries in Austria, con 


taining collectively 5,475,798 volumes, exclusive of 


maps an 1 manus ripts; this is an iverage of 26.8 


100 inhabitants. 


volumes pet Che 500 libraries of 
France poss¢ 1,598,000 volumes and 135,000 
manuscripts, or 12.5 volumes per 100 of the popu- 


lation s 493 libraries, 4,349,281 volumes, 
1 


ind 30,570 manuscripts, equal to If 100 


Prussia has 


58,000 


.2 per 
2,640,450 
manuscripts, equal to 11 


inhabitants. :o8 libraries, 


volumes, and 


volumes per 100. Great Britain has 200 libraries, 


2,871,493 volumes, and 26,000 manuscripts. Ba 
varia has 169 libraries, with 1,368,500 volumes and 


24,000 manuscripts, a number which places that 
number ot 
145 
24, }00 manuscripts, 


country next to Austria as regards the 


volumes per head of population; . Russia has 


libraric 952,000 books, and 


equal to 1.3 volume per 100 persons. 


Of separate 
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institutions the National French Library is the 
largest, containing 2,078,000, or nearly half the 
total contents of the 500 libraries of the country; 
the British 
volumes ; then the Royal Munich Library, 800,000 ; 
the Berlin 
500,000 ; at Vienna, 420,000. 


Museum comes next with 1,000,000 


Library, 700,000; that at Dresden, 
‘he Oxford Univer- 
sity Library, 300,000, outnumbers the National 
Belgian Library by 90,000 volumes ; the Heidel- 
burg University Library has also 300,000, as has 
the Hamburg town library, and that at Stutgart. 
lhe library of the Vatican, at Rome, is small com 
paratively, having only 30,000 volumes, but it is 


rich in manuscripts, which number 25,000. 


FRANCE 


M. GeorGes F. Petrowitcn, of Paris, has 
prepared for speedy publication a bibliographical 
work on George Castriota (Scanderbeg), compris 
ing all the works that have appeared concerning 
that interesting historical personage. 

NATIONAI 


PARIS LIBRARY.—}3,700,000 francs, 


nally intended to rebuild the Tuileries, is to 





be devoted to enlarge the National Library, which 


will be quite isolated from other houses. 


GERMANY 
[HE Royal Library of Berlin, says the Academy, 
has recently celebrated its first centenary in its 


Frederic k 


1659, but for 


present rooms. It was founded by 


William, “the 


many years oc cupied rooms quite inade juate for 


Great Elector,” in 


the convenience of readers and for the storage of 
books. So, in 
palace, in the left wing of which it has just com- 
When the Elector died, 
and 1,618 


1780, it migrated to the King’s 


pleted its first century. 
the library numbered 20,000 volumes 


mss., while at present more than 800,000 volumes 


and 15,000 mss. are in the possession of the 
institution, 
INDIA 
BomMBAY.— A library has been opened at the 


University, on the establishment of which Prem 
chund Roychund has spent £40,000. 
POLAND 


\ MOVEMENT has been started in Poland for 


establishing circulating libraries in villages 


PUSSIA 

Wir the object of Russianizing Bulgaria, the 
Slavonic Society at St. Petersburg has presented 
875 works, in 8,574 volumes, to various libraries 
Vasiltchikof 


copies of various educational works 


in that country. Prince has also 


given 9,225 


printed in Russia. 
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New Editions 0 


Long fellow's Works. 


New Cambridge Edition. Revised and completed 


to 15 

The Poetical Works ymprise all of Mr. Loncretiow’ 
Poems published up to 1280, including “‘ Christu but not 
the translation of Dante's Divine Comedy) With a fine 
portrait In 4 vols. crown &vo, cloth, gilt top, $9.00; half 
calf, $18 ; morocco, $24.00 

The Prose Works ymprise Hyperion,’ Kav gt 
** Outre-Mer,"” and “‘ Drift Wood In 2 vols. crown 8v | 
cloth, gilt top, $4.50; half calf, $9.00; morocco, $12. | 

This edition of Loncrettow Works is_ peculiarly 
sirable for libraries and for households, being printed on large 
type, and in printing, paper, and binding being altogether 
worthy of the permanent and beautiful character of the lit 
erature it embodies 

yr . . ’ ‘ | 
Whittiers Complete 
4 
Works. 

New Cambridge Edition, uniform with the Cam 
bridge edition of Longfellow’s Works 

The Poetical Works comprise all of Mr. Wurrrier’s 
Poems yet published. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
$6.75; half calf, $13.50; morocco, $18 

The Prose Works comprise “ Literary Recreations,”’ “* Old 





Modern 
Is 


‘Margaret Smith’s 
half 


and 


th, 


Portraits and Sketches,” 


Journal.”” In 2v crown 8vo, cl rilt top, $4.5 
g p, $4 





4 calf, $9 morocco, $1 | 
An admirable library edition of these works, which have 
made the name of Whittier a cherished household word 
wherever the English language is spoken or read 
| 
’ a 
2c Cc cpio 
Hlolmes's Works. 
Vew Uniform Edition, includin 
Tue AvuTOCRAT He B KFA I } 
Tue Prort R AT THE Breaxrast-Tast 
1 Tue Porer ar THE Breakrast-Tast 
E.sie Venner: A Romance of Destiny 
Tue GUARDIAN ANGEI j 
PorEMs | 


Household Edition 
6 vols, r2mo, in box, $10.00 
A very desirable edition of these wise, thoughtful, suggest 


witty, and every way delightful books 


ive, 


For sale by Book-seii 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 


rs 


&« 





Sent, post. paid, é 


Sterling Books. 


“Globe” Hawthorie. 


A new edition of the Complete Works of Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne. Uniform with u ( A ( 1 
Dickens, and Waverly, which have proved widely popular 
It yn tal ll Haw Works Novels rt 
Stories, Travel Essays, Note-Book und Book r Chi 
6 vol Ss, with 24 l rats s " mM l 
f Se ; th. $ . J ¢ 


“Globe” oop m 


Complete Works of James Fenimore Cooper. 
I ling his fa s No f the India " he Revolu 
1 1St I W i 1 With new 
and valuable Intr t ! AN I 

( | page | tor aw xpressly 

r this ed by Darl Di Fredericks heppard, 
a Waud l ‘ 160 nly tn e 
Price in cloth, $ ha If, $4 


‘““ Globe” Dickens. 


Works of Charles Dickens. Printed in large type, 
n good paper, and contaiming excellent ulustrau by 
Darley and Gilbert With an index of Character 1 
vol 1 $ sa volume; t Set, i h, $ 
ha alf, $4 half russia, $4 


“Globe” Waverley. 


The Waverley Novels of Sir Walter Scott. 


Complete in v es, 1¢ Printed from excellent type 


ig paper l at wit 1 engray y Darley, 
Dielman, Fredericks, Low ire ppard, and other 
fam art tr ! whe appeared the 
umptu 4 1 Edi und th i trative t 
inserte 1 subsequent huion re repr ere r 
ishing al ex} at f the novel 1 the i ry 
{their productior Phere ¢ also a g ary a very 
full index haracters t oniy im ts Price, wn cloth, 
$16.25; half calf, $ 


nm re price by the Publishers, 


cipt 


COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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The Economy Reference Book Index, 


After two years’ trial, has proved of such practical use as to become the standard for works of 
reference, such as Dictionaries, Directories, Catalogs, Bibles, Reference Blank Books, etc. Notches 
are cut in the edges of the leaves, and at the proper pages are glued thin pieces of leather with the 
reference stampt in gilt. There is 
a double row of notches cut and 
alfabeted in the front edge of the 
book. The letters are also dupli- 
cated near the edge of both covers 
and on each leaf in such a manner 
that any page of the book can be 
referred to with marvelous quick 
ness and ease. 
With this index the entire alfabet 
is constantly visible, so that when 
the book is lying on either side, or 
open at any page, one turns to any 
letter instantly and by a single 
motion. It saves half the time 
now used in thumbing books of 
reference. It can be applied to 
Lexicons. It is applied to Bibles 
by putting the names or abbrevi 
ations of the books in place of the 
alfabet. Books of reference divided 
into chapters or subjects are treated 





the same way. lor libraries or 
schools it is invaluable as a conven- 
ience and time-saver. It can be 
applied to old or new books. Books to be indext may be sent by mail or express, and will be returned 
the next day. Zis index will save one-half the wear on all Catalogs and other reference books used 
in public reading-rooms, and save half the time of the users. ; 

Cost of applying to old books from 50 cents each upward. Special prices on editions of catalogs, 
etc. For prices and particulars, address 


The Readers’ and Writers’ Economy Co. 


27 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston. 


THE ECONOMY BOOK SUPPORT 
a a i + wW J 

Is the simplest and best device ever made for holding books upright or for making temporary 

It has been largely adopted by public libraries for their shelves, and in its decorated form is a 
favorite for the center or study table. 
It economizes space, prevents wear or 
strain of the books, subdivides perma- 
nent or temporary shelves, is cheaper 
than other supports and more durable. 

It has the indorsement of the first 
librarians in the world, who say: “It 
meets a much-felt want, both for pub 
lic and private use.” 

It is made of sheet-iron, and hand- 
somely lacquered. Holiday styles are 
highly ornamented and provided with 
openings for photographs. 

Prices, 20 cents upward. 

See full circulars. 


READERS’ AND WRITERS’ ECONOMY CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Devices for Saving Time, Money, and 
Labor in Literary and Desk Work. 


shelv es. 


25-33 Franklin Street, Boston; 4 Bond Street, New-York; 69 State Street, Chicago. 


Circulars and Illustrated Catalog mailed Free. 








